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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXVI NOVEMBER, 1921 No.5 


A CLASSIFICATION TEST GIVEN TO THE 
STUDENTS OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Several months ago, in order to reclassify certain 
groups of students, a very simple classification test 
was given to the members of the Freshman and Pre- 
paratory classes of Gallaudet College. No attempt 
was made to test the mentality of the students. In 
the regular examinations at the close of the first 
term a number of students had failed, and a number 
of others had received such low marks in their daily 
work that it was the wish of the College faculty to 
find out, if possible, the reasons for these failures. 
Were we expecting too much of the young men and 
women? Were we marking them more severely than 
their teachers in the institutions had done? Were 
they doing in College the work that we had the right 
to expect from them? Were they shirking study? 
These were some of the questions we asked ourselves 
before we gave the test. 

The test given was one of the very simple standard 
ones prepared for pupils in the upper classes of 
Junior High Schools and for the lower classes in 
Senior High Schools. We did not wish the personal 
equation to enter, so we did not prepare the papers 
at the College. The answers to the questions had to 
be definitely correct or incorrect. The first part 
of the test was the recognition of synonyms and 
antonmys; the second, a very simple information 
test in which the student was asked to underscore 
the correct answer in statements like the following: 
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‘* Alfalfa is a kind of animal, stone, machine, plant’’; 
the third was an examination based upon the four 
fundamental principles of arithmetic. The students 
were allowed twice the time given to hearing pupils. 

The results were startling and instructive. The 
papers showed carelessness in reading and following 
directions; a woeful lack of general information; 
ignorance of the language of arithmetic and of the 
application of its fundamental principles. 

Guided by the results of this experiment, and in 
order that we might know better the College material 
with which we were working, we prepared the paper 
given below and gave it to the whole student body. 
It has been suggested that similar tests be prepared 
and sent out to schools for the deaf. The results 
of such tests certainly show us the weak spots in 
our teaching, and are very helpful and suggestive 


in language instruction. 
The following is the series of tests given, seven 
in all: 


READ CAREFULLY 
Do Nor BEGIN To WRITE UNTIL THE SIGNAL Is GIVEN 


. Name in full 
. Age at nearest birthday 
. Age at which deafness occurred 
. Number of years you have attended school : 
(a) In schools for the hearing 
(b) In schools for the deaf 
5. Class in College 
Time, One and a half hours 
Possible Maximum Score, 190 


Do Nor Write ANYTHING ON Lines BELOW 


} 
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TEST 1 
FoLLOWING DIRECTIONS 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 


VWx YZ 
Sample problem : 
Write the letter which comes before U.......... ( T) 
Begin here: 
1. Write the tenth letter of the alphabet........ Léswed 
2. Write the third letter before the eighth letter of the 


3. If T comes before the letter R, write the fifth letter 
of the alphabet, but if it does not, write the four- 


teenth letter of the alphabet............... Coueal 
4. Write the letter just before K, and also write the letter 
5. Write the letter in the alphabet which is Selhowed 
Score...... 
TEST 2 
OPPOSITES 
Samples: 
(short, down, small, young) 
(brother, wife, sister, enemy ) 
Directions: 


Look at the first word on each line. In the parenthesis, 
underscore the word which means exactly the op- 
posite. 

Begin here: 


(able, fluent, weak, cross) 
(lazy, careful, industrious, plain) 
(weary, angry, no, lazy) 
(give, hinder, please, throw) 
(man, impure, hinder, seldom) 
(real, also, decline, false) 
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(lover, humble, miserable, hate) 

8. bountiful........ (generous, miserly, crooked, coarse) 

(happily, sell, rejoiee, come) 
i (approve, blame, encouragement, win) 
12. seldom....... (many, abundant, frequent, continuous) 
13. extravagant..... (wasteful, poor, economical, humble) 
4. bravery........ (boldness, cowardice, fearless, enmity ) 


Score...... 


TEST 3 
REARRANGEMENT OF WORDS 

Sample: 

Men money for work. = Men work for money. 
Directions : 

Rearrange the words so that they make logical 

sentences. 
Begin here: 
1. Pessimist no Edison is. 


2. Wi ar joined the in colonies the “a Revolutionary. 
3. Closed Johnson printing Mr. shop the. 
4. Record severe on most one was the of tornado the. 


6. Vea ‘iaemensetion many kind in this the year the 
was its of simplest. 


Score...... 
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TEST 4 


FILLING IN BLANKS 
Directions: 


413 


Insert the proper word for each blank in the para- 
graph given below. Choose from the list of words 


in the right-hand column. 


French builders of ............ are 
discussing a ‘‘dreadnought 
earth’s surface, and ............ the trip 


from Paris to Buenos Ayres in 24 
‘emensimneben Because the air at great 
sinh would be unfit for .........., 
the body of the machine would be made 
a submarine and airtight. 
paaaeiaiwien would be supplied to the 


passengers from ............ containing 
more oxygen could be provided by 
means 
Score...... 
TEST 5 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS 
Samples: 


Incorrect: The sun rises every night. 

Correct: The sun rises every morning. 

Incorrect: The flicker is a snake. 

Correct: The flicker is a bird. 
Directions : 


compressed 
breathing 
like 
chemical 
height 
oxygen 
airplanes 
tanks 
designed 
seriously 
emergencies 
thin 

above 

to make 
hours 


Do not use the word not when you correct the follow- 


ing sentences. 
1. Acorns grow on maple trees. 


i 2. Congress cannot admit states to the Union. 
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3. Alexander Graham Bell was the inventor of the tele- 
graph. 


eee 


ee eee 


14. Rhode Island is the most eastern state of the United 
States. 


15. A flivver is a kind of bird. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


TEST 6 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Sample: 
The number of days in a weeks is 5, 7, 9, 12. 
Chicago is in Maine, Utah, Delaware, Illinois. 
1. Caruso is a famous engineer, chemist, poet, singer. 
2. The blood is purified by the heart, lungs, thorax, larynx. 
3. The number of United States Senators is 48, 56, 96, 432. 


act? 


4. The language of Spain is Italian. = 
5. The Pope is the ruler of the Turks, 
6. Queen Mary is king of England. 
7. Kentucky is farther north than Iowa. 
8. The ground hog isan insect. 
9. Warren G. Harding is an Irishman. = | 
10. People scrub floors with Pebeco. ==” 
11. A Kentucky cardinal isa priest. 
13. Washington has a larger population than Boston. 
7 Seore...... 


10. 
11. 
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Ohio is the Lone-Star State, the Pine-Tree State, the 
Buckeye State, the Tar-Heel State. 

The oriole is the name of a bird, rock, wagon, tree. 

The World War began in 1916, 1915, 1914, 1917. 

Seattle is in Kansas, Michigan, California, Washington. 

The inventor of the telegraph was Carson, Johnson, 
Morse, Bell. 

The cover of a football is made of pigskin, cloth, rub- 
ber, twine. 

The number of a Hindoo’s arms is four, six, two, eight. 

An ambassador is appointed by the Supreme Court, 
the President, the Senate, the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


. Our next presidential election will occur in 1922, 1924, 


1925, 1926. 


. Carbon monoxide is a term used in zodlogy, book- 


keeping, photography, chemistry. 


. The largest school for the deaf is in Ohio, Texas, 


Pennsylvania, New York. 


. Much Ado About Nothing was written by Mark Twain, 


Shakespeare, O’Henry, Poe. 


. The presiding officer of the House of Representatives 


is the Vice President, the Chaplain, the Chairman, 
the Speaker. 


. Magenta is a color, fabric, food, drink. 
. Joseph was the son of Abraham, David, Solomon, Jacob. 
. Petain is a general in the army of England, France, 


United States, Japan. 


. Spruce is a kind of bush, vine, shrub, tree. 
. An autobiography was written by Washington, Lincoln, 


Jackson, Franklin. 


. Maeadam is a term used to indicate a kind of road, 


airship, animal, instrument. 


. Milan is in Japan, France, Australia, Italy. 
. Tuberculosis is caused by overeating, too much exercise, 


bacteria, oversleeping. 


. Two-bagger is a term used in skating, rowing, baseball, 


tennis. 


9. 
| 12 
14 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2 
23 
24 
25 
Seore...... 
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TEST 7 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


Directions: 


1, 


or 


Reduce answers to lowest terms. 
Add 5 feet 3 inches 
7 feet 8 inches 
9 feet 10 inches 


. Add 15 1-2 


16 1-8 
17 5-8 
19 5-16 


. How many years, months, and days are there between 


June 7, 1917, and May 4, 1919? 


. What is 1-2 of one-fourth of a yard? (Give answer 


in inches. ) 


. What will be the cost of eight pounds of sugar at eight 


and one-half cents a pound? 


. On Monday the sales of a clerk were $153.45 and on 


Tuesday his sales were $191.56. How much larger 
were his sales on Tuesday than on Monday? 


. The basketball team has lost eight games and won four; 


what percentage of games has the team won? 


. A boy walks eight miles north and fifteen miles east. 


In what direction will he have to walk to reach his 
starting point in the shortest distance? How many 
miles will he have to walk? 


. A man agrees to work for another man at the rate of $4 
per day for an eight-hour day. He works five days 
and three hours. How much is due him? 
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10. I bought a house for five thousand dollars and paid 
twenty per cent down. How much do | still owe? 
11. A man had a garden twenty-four feet long and fifteen 
feet wide. He planted rows of beans lengthwise, 
the rows being three feet apart, the two end rows 
being each three feet from the fence; how many 
rows did he plant? 
12. At the grocery I bought 5 pounds of sugar at eight 
cents a pound, a quart of milk at fourteen cents, 
a bottle of vanilla at twenty-five cents, and a cake 
of chocolate at fourteen cents. I gave the clerk a 
two-dollar bill. How much change did I receive? 
13. B ean run a hundred yards in 12 seconds. How many 
feet can he run in one-fifth of a second? 
14. The students buy a wedding present costing thirty- 
eight dollars and fifty cents. 125 students con- 
tribute equally to the purchase of the present. 
How much does each student pay? 
15. A Senior Class paid fifty dollars for the rental of 
eaps and gowns for two days at the rate of $1.25 
per day. How many members were there in that 
Senior Class? 


Speed as a limiting mental factor was not involved, 
and as ample time was given, each one examined 
finished well within the allotted period. The results 
of the test are given below, with letters to indicate 
the students, who are grouped according to their 
respective classes. 


Seore...... 
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STUDENT 

; is 
| 
| 

Are | 
M 23 | 5 11 
M 7 10 
W | 21] 5 10 
M | 24{ 3 12 
W | 5 6 
M | 23; 3%] 11 
M | 13 
M |22;| 7 9 
M 29| 4 8 
M | 8 
WwW | 28) 12 
M | 3 12 
W | 23/13 3 
W | 25] 7 
W |23) 11 
W |24/] 2 | 13 


{ 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| In other schools 
(for hearing). 
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I—Vollowin 
Directions. 


SENIORS 


Per CENT SCORED ON TEST } 


| II—Opposites. 


| 


* Not including time spent in College. 
+ Born deaf. 


I1I—Rearrange- 


ment of Words. 


~ 
° 
= 
: 
= [as | Se ~ 
Be | OF < ae Sp 
| ° | | | o@ 
> | | < 
| 


73 66 76 63 | 140 74 4 
93 60 56 70 9 73 
80 73 84 2 126 | 66 


Class Percentile 79 


| 
| 
| 
_| 100 | 100 § 100 93 | 93 | 96 100 | 9 
| 100 | 100 100 100 86 92 80 |176| 93 
100 | 93 100 | 100 | 100 92 | 70 |176| 93 
| 60 | 100 60 | 100 86 92 70 | 165 | 87 
Ps 80 93 100 100 100 96 20 | 162 | 85 
_| 80 93 60 | 100 | 100 92 26 | 156 | 82 
“| 60 | 93 60 66{ 80{ 81] 80| 151 | 79 
| 60} 98 80 | 93 66 80 60 | 148 | 78 
-| 100 | 93 60 73 66 80 70 | 147 | 177 
_| 60 | 93 80 93 80 76 30 | 141 | 74 
40] 93] 60 | 100 |_73 | 72 | 46 | 140 | 74 
a 80 93 40 
| 60 93 80 | 
40 | 
-| 60 | 100 60 | 46 | 60 76 40 | 124 | 65 
| 100f so | 66| 51| 20] 60 
f 
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JUNIORS 


STUDENT PER CENT SCORED ON TEST “ 

| an } | wos | 4 
6 | & | BE] < 2 
4 M |27/| 5 a 40 93 60 93 80 92 73 158 83 
M | 23/15 2 % 60 93 80 86 80 72 93 156 82 
M | 22/18 2/1 60 86 80 100 66 88 56 151 79 
M |23/ 4 ee Mesainces 40 86 40 73 73 72 73 136 72 
W | 25] 2%| 10 |_--- 40 100 80 60 73 64 66 134 71 
60 80 40 46 86 72 53 126 66 
W Ss) Si 19 i... 40 100 80 53 66 68 40 124 65 
W |26/ 4 i 40 93 40 73 60 62 46 123 65 
W | 23/11 5 40 80 60 80 60 68 33 120 63 
M | 27) 6 OP Binion 20 66 40 46 40 68 56 103 54 
M |27| | 15 /----| 80] 80] 60] 53| 60] 26| 26| 49 
Class Percentile 68 

* Not including time spent in College. 

+ Born deaf. 
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SoPHOMORES 

STUDENT PER CENT SCORED ON TEST ale 

_| 43 
Ele len & 

= |2 : 

23) 2S Sw | 25 | a8 $8 
18 | 4 > > > | < 

| 

M | 20] 6 9 |_---| 100 | 100 80 80 86 84 86 | 176 93 
M |25] 8 2 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 86 88 80 | 174 92 
M | 22] 8 i eo 93 | 100 | 100 73 92 90 | 171 90 
M | 23] 3 11 {____| 86 | 100 | 100 86 93 88 73 | 168 88 
M |21| 6 = 100 73 80 82 96 | 167 88 
M | 22] 8 11 |3 60 | 100 80 | 100 86 88 50 | 159 84 
W /19| 5%/ 11/1 100 93 80 | 100 73 76 60 | 154 81 
M |20/ 6 | a a 93 80 86 73 84 66 | 150 79 
M | 20}11 2/8 20 93 80 86 86 84 60 | 150 79 
W |25/| 1%/ 18 |---_| 80 86 60 86 93 80 53 | 150 719 
W |22)19 |_-_-]11%] 80 86 60 80 86 72 66 | 146 77 
M |20/ 7 nn 93 40 93 73 72 63 | 145 16 
M | 21] ¢ 86 60 | 100 66 72 66 | 144 716 
M | 22] 9 18 |....1| @ 80 40 | 100 80 72 66 | 144 16 
M |20/ 8 8 | 1%} 380 93 80 86 60 68 66 | 137 72 
W |21/ ¢ 14 |____| 40 | 100 60 73 73 68 53 | 134 71 
M |23/} 1%| 9 |_--_| 40 80 40 86 46 68 66 | 126 66 
M | 24] 3 93 60 73 60 56 53 | 122 64 
M |22/ 1 13 i...) #0 73 60 46 73 76 46 | 110 58 
W 96 40 26 33 56 66 92 48 
Class Percentile 77 


* Not including time spent in College. 


+ Born deaf. 
1 Became deaf within first year. 
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FRESHMEN 
STUDENT PER CENT SCORED ON TEST ~ 

| S, a2 = te | Se = 
| | 28) | < | #8] 
$i | 5 | 3] ¢ 
je | > > > | & 

| | 

Bt 60 93 100 100 93 88 90 173 91 
M /|18/ 8 100 80 8 100 80 92 73 | 164 86 
M |20| 4 10 {____| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 66 76 86 | 164 86 
WwW | 26] 4 {|__-_| 100 | 100 60 86 80 84 83 | 163 86 
M |21]| 4 2 80 | 100 80 | 100 93 68 70 | 159 84 
W |27!/ 3 3/8 60 86 80 86 86 88 66 | 156 82 
W | 18/12 2%] 5 60 93 | 100 | 100 80 84 53 | 156 82 
W |23] ¢ mit.) © 93 | 100 | 100 86 84 53 | 156 82 
M | 24] 3%] 12 |---- 60 93 60 86 86 84 70 155 82 
M 18; 5 10 a 60 100 100 86 73 84 53 152 80 
M | 21] 3 40 100 60 73 66 82 66 144 76 
M | 22/ ¢t 10 {____| 60 93 60 86 73 88 26 | 140 74 
M |17)15 1|7%! 60 86 60 | 100 53 76 83 | 137 72 
M |21] 4 9/3 80 86 80 73 60 80 46 | 136 72 
M 21/1 Tf 12 sues 80 86 40 66 66 64 86 136 72 
W | 23] 1%] 13 |___-| 100 86 60 86 60 56 66 | 132 68 
W /19! 5 |] ae i 93 40 | 100 60 56 46 | 128 67 
W | 27] 5%| 12 |_---| 40 | 100 40 | 100 46 68 40 | 128 67 
W |25)| ft 13 j_...| 100 100 60 66 60 76 46 126 66 
M |23/] ¢ wi...) @& 80 40 46 80 64 53 | 118 62 
M /|21| t ae 80 40 53 66 68 46 | 114 60 
M | 22] 2 12 |____| 60 3 60 11 46 72 63 | 113 58 
W |25] ¢ 11 |_---| 60 | 100 20 53 46 60 53 | 114 60 
M |23{ ¢ 17 {___-| 60 93 40 60 60 56 40 | 114 60 
W | 22] 4 i....] 200 73 20 40 60 68 20 | 104 55 
W |22)t 13 |_--_]| 40 86 20 46 26 60 40 96 51 
M |23| 4 ') == 73 60 60 26 32 33 88 46 
Class Percentile 78 


* Not including time spent in College. 
7 Born deaf. 
~ Age when deafness occurred unknown. 


7 

| 
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PREPARATORY CLASS STUDENTS 


STUDENT PER CENT SCORED ON TES1 P 
| 
a 22 eu |] 2s! ee $s Pa 
ae pale cof] | Te] Sal | | se 
| | 
M | 20; 8 | 7 5 60 | 100 80 93 93 88 90 171 90 
M miy th 8 40 86 80 100 100 82 70 161 85 
80 93 60 73 76 66 150 79 
M |24| 5 a 100 80 93 386 82 63 159 84 N 
Ww 18| 4% 6 { 100 100 380 100 80 2 53 154 81 
Ww 16; 5% 5 2 100 93 80 86 86 12 63 153 81 
M 22 ;11% 6 5 60 100 80 93 80 80 56 152 80 
W | 21/10 3 6 60 100 100 100 93 2 40 152 80 
M 21/1 4 8 80 86 40 100 93 80 46 150 79 
W |20/; 10 2 8 100 93 80 100 60 2 53 146 77 
W | 20] 6 i een 80 86 80 73 80 68 76 145 76 
W /19!/ 3 3 80 86 60 80 93 76 40 142 75 
M 18; 3 OP tenon 80 86 60 60 80 76 66 140 74 
M | 23} 6 , =a 80 100 60 86 80 60 46 138 73 
W | 20) f = 80 93 40 86 53 80 50 18 72 
W | 20 t 60 86 60 53 46 66 20 186 72 
M 19| 5 fe 60 80 60 73 60 72 76 135 71 
W |28) 2 1l 60 100 80 73 53 68 56 133 70 
W {19]| f 11 % 60 93 60 86 60 80 26 132 69 
M 19| ff De fess 80 93 60 60 53 80 53 132 69 
M 80 73 60 60 60 84 46 12 67 
M 21)| 2 —F 80 40 53 33 72 60 118 62 
W | 21/11 8 4 60 80 60 66 53 2 26 116 61 
W Tf 60 83 60 33 46 64 33 104 55 
M 20} 4%/ 18 |---- 20 73 40 46 53 68 33 102 54 f 
W |22/ Be. bewee 20 73 40 53 40 60 33 98 52 
M {| 21) 2%] 11 |---- 80 60 40 26 33 68 40 94 49 
W 121) 1%| 18 j---- 40 73 60 40 40 60 20 94 49 
W i338} 1%) 18 |... 40 80 40 0 46 68 20 86 45 
W |23|  Ricninsad 40 80 20 20 60 48 2 86 45 
W |22; fT 10 2 40 86 80 26 46 40 13 84 44 es 
W | 22) 8 4 8 40 70 20 46 40 44 20 82 43 i 
W ft 20 66 40 0 66 56 20 80 42 


Class Percentile’ 67 
* Not including time spent in College. ; 
+ Born deaf. 
t Age when deafness occurred unknown. 
‘ ¢ Became deaf within first year. 
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A condensed summary of high and low scores, in 
the form of percentages for the entire test, made by 
the five classes is presented in the following table: 


Per Cent Scorep. 


Class— Highest. Median. Lowest. 


A general analysis of the results obtained from 
this classification test disclosed a number of interest- 
ing conditions. In the first place, the percentages 
scored by the members of the Preparatory and 
Freshman classes ran very close to the scores made 
by the same students in the classification tests given 
to these two classes in the early part of the college 
year. The two series of tests thus gave a fairly 
reliable index as to the relative standing of the 
students in these classes. 

A distressing fact brought out by the tests is the 
decided weakness of the students in simple arith- 
metic. With a single exception, all the classes made 
their poorest showing in this one of the seven tests. 
Five out of the sixteen members of the Senior class 
obtained a percentage of 30 or less in this funda- 
mental subject. Out of 107 students, 41, or 38.3 
per cent of the entire number who took the examina- 
tion, failed to do better than a percentage of 50. 
When these facts were made clear to the faculty of 
the College, it was voted to remove arithmetic from 
the list of subjects for which a certificate from 
schools is accepted in lieu of examination, and to 
require instead that all candidates for admission in 
the future stand an examination in arithmetic sub- 
mitted by the faculty of the College. 


ist 
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That the students understand the meaning of 
words in general was made clear by the run of good 
marks obtained in Test II where the distinction as 
to the similarity or oppositeness of words had to be 
determined. The results for Test I, or ‘‘ Following 
Directions,’’ indicated either lack of understanding 
or carelessness on the part of many students who, 
in other respects, did well. This was especially 
marked in the case of a student who for two succes- 
sive years stood at the head of his class. A lack of 
attention in carrying out instructions brought his 
grade for the tests far below his ordinary standard. 
In Test VI, the student body as a whole, showed that 
it possessed a fair stock of general information of 
the day. 

By way of general summary, the percentiles 
scored by each of the classes as a unit, and by the 
student body as a whole, on the individual tests are 
given in this table: 


Pre- 
Sopho- Fresh- paratory Entire 
Test— Seniors. Juniors. mores. men. Class. College. 
I—-Following Directions__._... 64 47 62 67 64 61 
ae 94 87 91 90 86 90 
TlI—Rearrangement of Words. 71 60 70 61 60 64 
IV-—-Filling in Blanks___--~-~- 86 69 83 76 65 76 
V-—Correction of Errors.__-~--~ 78 67 74 65 64 69 
VI—General Information ~-.-- $1 68 76 72 10 74 
VII—Arithmetic. ...........- 54 56 66 57 53 57 
Class Percentile ....... 79 63 17 78 67 74 


HERBERT E. DAY, 
Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., 
AnD I. S. F. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Grammatical rules and regulations and rhetorical 
textbooks fall by the wayside when a simple sub- 
ject for composition is handed out to even an ad- 
vanced class of deaf pupils. Notwithstanding, they 
will compare, in this particular, quite favorably with 
their hearing compeers of the public schools. 

The writer has found the followimg ways and 
means very efficacious in securing a real, readable, 
informative essay. Rational analysis and deduction 
are the fundamental ideas in the preparation and 
presentation. The plan is as follows: 


1. Select a simple subject. Subjects may become more 
complex as the pupils advance. 

2. Let the pupil ask himself or herself every imagin- 
able question of an indirect and impersonal character. 
By indirect, we mean not answerable by Yes or No. By 
impersonal, we mean not including the first or second per- 
sonal pronouns. The questions may be indiscriminate or 
even chaotic, so far as sequential classification is concerned. 
This gives the thought of the pupil free play. The mind 
does not become fatigued by any compulsion to exhaust 
itself on any particular subdivision of the subject before 
being permitted to take up the next line of ideas. The 
classification is done when the student frames up the 
composition at a later stage. Once only is sufficient for 
that arduous work. The first question which comes to mind 
is jotted down, and so on ad infinitum. 

3. Teach the pupil to visualize the subject and to 
bear in mind that the aim is a good composition and not a 
perfect object lesson. The thoughts should be abstract 
and not conerete in general expression. They may be con- 
erete only to the extent to which the composer is able to 
draw upon visualization for ideas. 

425 
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4. The self-interrogatory gamut completed, the ques- 
tions are in order for classification. Let this be done 
by a simple numbering process. If the subject be, as in 
the example to follow, a well-known animal, then class, 
varieties, species, characteristics, appearances, habitat, food, 
use, peculiarities, idiosyncracies, and general information 
can be numbered in the sequence indicated in this example. 

5, Paragraphing may be marked by alphabetical let- 
tering affixed to each number. This done and the compo- 
sition is easily, regularly, categorically, completely, and 
interestingly built up by a series of sentences, which are 
but fully written answers to each question in its classified 
and consecutive order. 

6. Long prior to arrival at the Advanced Class, the 
pupils have learned how to find the answers to unknown 
questions by reference to dictionary, encyclopedia, and 
books of reference. 

The writer of this article invariably secures very 
complete and linguistically, if not absolutely gram- 
matically, correct compositions by this simple 
method. The mind of the pupil gets a deductive, 
analytical, and logical training, and develops the 
faculty of research and the desire to get at funda- 
mentals. The ultimate, the ideal, the basic reason 
why is the aim of all true education for everybody. 

The subject taken for the illustration of the fore- 
going system of composition construction is the sim- 
ple one of ‘‘Cats.’’ 


CATS 
INDISCRIMINATE, IMPERSONAL, AND INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


1. What is a cat? 

2, What do feline, quadruped, and mammal mean ? 
3. What does a cat eat? 

4. What does carnivorous mean ? 
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5. What are the spoken and written names of a male cat 
and a female cat? 
6. What are the two great classes of cats? 
7. What are the different varieties of tame or domestic 
eats? 
8. What is meant by a domestic cat? 
9. What is a Manx cat? 
10. What is the general use of the domestic cat ? 
11. What large wild animals are really of the feline or 
eat-kind? 
12. How long have cats been domesticated ? 
13. What is the young of the cat called? 
14. What is the character of the wild cat? 
15. What is the character of the domestic cat? 
16. What is the general appearance of the domestic cat? 
17. What are the different color varieties of cats? 
18. Where are wild cats found? 
19. Where will the domestic cat live? 
20. What ancient people idolized cats ? 
21. What did they do with their dead cats? 
22. What three noises does a cat make? 
23. When does a cat spit? 
24. What does the meow of a cat resemble in sound ? 
25. With what is a cat covered? 
26. What happens to the cat’s fur when the cat gets either 
seared or angry? 
27. What hairy or hirsute facial appendage has the cat? 
28. What may be seen and heard when a cat’s fur is 
rubbed in the dark? 
29. What is the average length of life of the domestic cat? 
30. When does a cat purr? 
31. What liquid does the cat prefer to drink? 
32. What makes the domestic cat a constant source of 
danger ? 
33. Who are jokingly said to be particularly partial to 
domestic cats ? 
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A careful segregation and classification of the 
foregoing questions, under group heads, will enable 
the pupil to build up a readable and informative 
composition from fully expressed answers to each 
and all of the same. The group classification would 
be along the following lines: 


(a) Genus, with relative facts. 

(b) Food. 

(ec) Sex names. 

(d) Species and data. 

(e) The domestic variety. 

(f) General appearance, color, ete. 
(g) Noises, peculiarities, similarities. 
(h) Wild eats, locale, disposition, ete. 
(i) Miscellaneous data. 


The composition or essay to be obtained would be 
about as follows: 

THE CAT 

The cat is a carnivorous quadruped and a mammal of the 
feline species. The feline species includes all eat-like ani- 
mals. All four-footed animals are called quadrupeds. Any 
animal that nourishes its young with milk belongs to the 
order of mammals or mammalia. 

The cat is covered with very fine and soft fur. The hairs 
which compose the fur of the cat will stand up straight 
when the animal is seared or angry. 

Cats eat meat in preference to any other kind of food. 
They kill rats, mice, gophers, squirrels, small birds, and 
even rabbits. Domestic cats learn to eat cereals mixed with 
milk, butter, gravy, or animal fat. Cats are called ear- 
nivorous animals because they prefer meat for their food. 
The word carnivorous means meat or flesh eating. Cats are 
exceedingly fond of milk. They like it better than any 
other kind of liquid. 
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The male-cat is generally known as a he-cat or Tom-cat. 
The female cat is called a she-cat. The baby cat is called 
a kitten. 

There are wild cats and domestic cats. The domestic or 
house eat is quite tame. Persian, Siberian, Maltese, Manx, 
and common or mongrel eats are varieties of the ordinary 
domestie cat. Persian and Siberian cats have beautiful 
soft long fur. Maltese cats are of a curious blue-gray color, 
but their fur is short. The Manx eat has no tail. 

The domestic cat renders great service to man by de- 
stroying the rats and mice which often infest houses, stores, 
and ships. The date of the first domestication of cats is 
unknown. The earliest historical traditions make mention 
of tame cats. Many domestic cats become household pets. 

The domestic cat has a round head, pointed ears, large 
bright eyes, a small mouth, sharp teeth, sharp claws, short 
legs, and a very supple body. The fur of the domestic cat 
may be of white, black, brown, tortoise-shell, or slate color. 
The general character of the house cat is docile, greedy, 
vain, slothful, sharp-eyed, and sly. Cleanliness is a char- 
acteristic of the cat. 

The cat is found in all the countries of the temperate 
and torrid zones of the earth, 

Both the wild cat and the domestic cat have long whiskers 
known as feelers around the mouth and over the eyes. 
The average length of life of the tame cat is about twelve 
years. 

The long fur and the predatory roaming habits of the 
common house cat make it a menace to man as the possible 
carrier of disease germs. 

The cat makes peculiar noises. When pleased and petted 
the eat will purr. An angry eat spits. A cat meows when 
it is in pain or distress and when it desires to attract atten- 
tion. The meow of a cat much resembles in sound the ery 
of a hare and the ery of a baby. 
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The cat is a high-strung and very nervous animal. The 
fur of the cat when rubbed in the dark emits dim electrie 
sparks, and gives a faint crackling sound. 

Wild cats live in the forests of all tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. The wild cat and the lynx are closely 
allied as to species. The tiger, the leopard, the cheetah, 
the jaguar, the puma, the cougar, and the panther all be- 
long to the feline or cat-family of quadrupeds. 

The wild cat has a particularly vicious, spiteful, mean- 
tempered, sly, and savage character. The cat is a treach- 
erous animal. All cats are excellent tree climbers. They 
are very sure-footed. 

The ancient Egyptians idolized cats. Drawings and 
sculptures on the walls of the ruins of age-old Egyptian 
temples and the massive columns of the palaces of the 
Pharaohs give ample proof of the venerated character of 
the eat. Many Egyptian sarcophagi and tombs have been 
found to contain the mummified or embalmed bodies of eats. 

The assertion is often humorously made that old maids 
are particularly partial to the companionship of the do- 
mestie eat. 


FRANCIS H. E. O’DONNELL, 
Vice Principal California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 


FROM THE FOURTH GRADE 
I—A Free LANGuAGE Hour 


Kight o’clock, Monday morning, April 11. A dull 
sky appears through the bright panes of my double- 
windowed, beflowered classroom. Grouped in a semi- 
circle are eight pupils, seven boys and one girl rang- 
ing in age between eleven and seventeen. Outside 
it is decidedly unpleasant and, as if in jest, suddenly 
beginning to rain. Moreover, several lonely snow- 
flakes come down through the cold air. Ah! they 
even become quite numerous. But still I’m not dis- 
appointed. 

For, just at the right moment there breaks forth 
a merry little song, and suddenly the dread specter 
of winter vanishes, as if by magic blown away, 
through the green-glimmering trees in the grassy 
garden close by our windows. Above, in the heavy 
gray of the clouds, a beautiful steel-blue sea has 
slowly spread itself across the sky, the sun ventures 
forth with a feeble smile, and through the ceiling 
comes the muffled, tuneful song of spring by Men- 
delsohn evoked by the hands of the young daughter 
of our superintendent. And so I think, amidst all 
this, that one could not ask for more of the beauty 
of life. My soul, wearied somewhat from the day 
before, leaps forth in sympathy with the small eom- 
pany that sits before me eager to learn. 

So we begin our work. But to-day, I must con- 
fess, it will be, contrary to the general plan of the 
hour, a lesson in the use of free language. We are 
going to get a view of the changing phenomena of 
the street that lies before us, in order to fix some 
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of them in the mind orally and in written form. I 
Shall direct the gaze of the children to a picture 
that I point out, call upon them to express them- 
selves independently, after a little thought, regard- 
ing what they see, take up in lesson form the appro- 
priate terms, and in conclusion have the little scenes 
written out from memory. 

I give the command, ‘‘Stand up! Go to the win- 
dow! Look outside!’’ In a trice this is done. 
Hight pairs of eyes peer out upon the way between 
the school house and the stately botanical garden 
facing our part of the street. How interesting it is 
there, how their eyes stare, how they gesture, how 
they point out, how they laugh, how mischievous 
they become! With my finger, I direct the wonder- 
ing eyes toward the trim young officer who is just 
passing by on another side of the garden hedge. He 
is number one for me. His hands are buried in the 
pockets of his protecting coat. His bright red cap 
and clear, silvery-gray cloak impress one deeply.— 
He is gone. 

The seventeen-year-old, backward-minded F. W., 
now about four years in the institution, still possess- 
ing a little hearing, expresses himself thus: ‘‘The 
soldier (der Soldate) went down the street.”’ 

Number 2. A low wagon rolls by. On it stand 
cases of bottles filled with water. The blue-capped 
driver is smoking, sitting quietly on his seat. With 
us, drivers are always smoking. 

The pupils, with finger on the nose, a sign of deep 
thought, say: ‘‘A man sits upon the wagon.’’ ‘‘The 
wagon ride upon the street.’? ‘‘The horse pulls 
beer and wine on the street.’’ ‘‘The wagon is a 
street, etc.’’ 
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Number 3. A poor working-woman is carrying 
four great bandboxes tied together, and which ap- 
parently weigh her down. 

The eight children produce: ‘‘The woman on the 
hats.’’ ‘*The woman carries on the basket.’’ ‘‘The 
woman hangs up the package.’’ ‘‘The woman go on 
the paper.’’ ‘‘The woman carry with the packages.’’ 
‘*A woman carries upon the package.’’ ‘‘The wo- 
man goes on the street.’’ ‘‘The woman is a hat.’’ 

Number 4. A half-opened moving van, drawn by 
two gray horses, comes up. A single red plush sofa 
rests inside, on the way to its new home. 

The pupils: ‘‘Two horses were on the street.’’ 
‘‘Two horses and two man went with the express 
wagon (Paketwagen)’’—the last word was spoken 
somewhat incoherently. ‘‘Two men sits upon the 
wagon.’’ ‘‘The man whips the horse.’’ ‘‘Two 
horses sits upon the wagon.’’ 

Scene 5. A letter carrier, through with his work, 
passes by, smoking. His hands are in the deep pock- 
ets of his light open coat, and his face radiates abso- 
lute contentment. He seems satisfied with life. Our 
eyes meet. 

The pupils: ‘‘The letter carrier went on the 
street.’’ ‘*The has a new hat.’’ ‘‘The man 
keep letters.’’ 

Scene 6. A man runs after the electric street car, 
catches up with it, and swings lightly onto it. 

The pupils: ‘‘The man jumps on the street.’’ 
‘‘The man runs on the street.’’ ‘*‘The man—run— 
on the street car.’’ 

And so we end for the day. As we sit down in 
our places, a broad beam of sunlight breaks out from 
the wintry cloud and passes over our heads. We 
give thanks, then, to the eternal light from above. 
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II—A Lesson IN OBSERVATION 


In the past hour the class wrote briefly about the 
staid wooden clock hanging on the wall, which serves 
as the timepiece for the adjoining buildings of our 
institution. To-day, with very little interruption, 
will be devoted to the telling of time, minute for min- 
ute. This task had already been set for the day’s 
programme. The decided uncertainty on this sub- 
ject which I discovered among the pupils led me to 
take up this matter once more from the very begin- 
ning. To my satisfaction, I could feel that this ap- 
parently monotonous work would in no way exhaust 
either the attention or interest of the children. They 
soon comprehend the running of the useful mechan- 
ism, so that even the poorest of them within a short 
time are eager to convert their thoughts into speech 
and writing. Only one of them is behind, he whose 
flitting mind is always inclined to roam its own little 
way: Fritz Bettermann, a fine little blond lad of 
eleven years, whose father is a grave-digger near 
Waldenburg. With his sly brown eyes he peers at 
the rest of the world like a lively little fox, his ears, 
much too large, standing out from his childish head. 
On no occasion is he quiet, nor is his attention ever 
at hand; he is constantly given over to laughter, 
chatter, and jest. I have also observed that at times 
he gives way to a droll sort of passion in which he 
indulges in anger, defiance, and opposition. Still, 
on the whole, he is extremely reliable, good-natured, 
and innocent. It is true that one has to have ready 
every day a proper amount of severe admonishing 
looks especially for his benefit. But one can not be 
angry at him even though his behavior is not exactly 
what it should be. And to-day, as usual, he again 
seeks to indulge freely in his temperament. 
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While the others keep their eyes on the clock, 
little Fritz glances audaciously out of the window, 
lets his mischievous little eyes rove about outside, 
intent on the swaying rosebushes, the splendid ver- 
dure of the trees—all active in the wind—then 
toward the blue sky and glowing sun. The rapt 
look and the overflowing heart of the youngster be- 
tray themselves in his little hands which can not 
control themselves, and with a hearty laugh he stut- 
ters out indistinctly, ‘‘The spring is beautiful.’ 

‘‘There you are right,’’ I retorted, ‘‘but still you 
must pay attention here to the clock. Otherwise, 
I shall have to punish you.’’ He laughs incredu- 
lously at my threat. I reflect for a moment and 
think quickly of a punishment devised especially for 
the benefit of Fritz Bettermann. I take it up with 
him, the other pupils looking on intently in more or 
less playful seriousness. 

‘‘Tf vou continue to interrupt the lesson, then I 
will double you up in my great fist,’’—all this said 
in slow, natural, clearly understood and simple ges- 
tures,—‘‘take you up with a jerk, and with all my 
strength hurl you through the open window high into 
the blue sky. Then, terribly frightened, you will 
of your own accord he propelled farther and farther 
until you reach the sun where its enormous flames 
will seize you and you will be burned to nothing.’’ 

A pause, not a face moves, and I repeat the scene. 
‘‘Do you understand?’’ I ask of them. 

‘**Yes,’’ cries out F. W., whom the reader has al- 
ready met above, ‘‘You are making fun,’’ and with 
that he laughs loudly. Others follow suit, making 
doubtful faces and exchanging mutual glances in a 
lively manner. 
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I wish however to stress this before them. Fritz 
Bettermann, justly surprised by my impromptu ex- 
planation, does not venture a word of opposition to 
me. Smiling cheerfully, he says with a shrug of 
the shoulders and motions of his hands, ‘‘I do not 
know,’’ and turns inquiringly to the faces of the 
others. But after a while, when I look away, he 
opens his mouth with the words: ‘‘Dear God is 
good.’’ The older F. W., who is up for confirma- 
tion, says solemnly: ‘‘ Bettermann—to lift—window 
—sky—then the sun—empty.’’ Another: ‘‘Better- 
mann—hell—burned up.’’ Wetter: ‘‘B. throw in 
the grave. The sky is very hot.’’ A little while 
later my whole class of hard-of-hearing, weak- 
minded pupils recite in unison: ‘‘God has made 
heaven and earth.’’ 

After this brief intermission, I still felt it time 
to go back to our clock. And fortunately we had 
enough time left to get through with the time. 

JULIUS HERDEN, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institute, 
Breslau, Germany. 


TEACHING SHAKESPEARE 


It was the year of the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
and I was determined that my pupils should have 
a share in the study of the great dramatist then being 
taken up in all the schools. 

They began by studying a very brief biography 
prepared by the teacher. They also learned that the 
plays of Shakespeare had been translated into many 
languages so that people of many lands might enjoy 
reading them and seeing them played. 

Then the class looked over a number of pictures 
from the collection of prints that accompanies the 
Eversley edition of Shakespeare’s works. The 
pupils selected the portrait they liked best and 
pinned it on the door of the schoolroom so that it 
would be continually before them during their study. 

The next step was to study a very simple narrative 
version of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.’’ The chil- 
dren read the story and answered questions in it 
orally, for I should say in passing that this was an 
oral class. Pictures are always of great assistance 
in increasing the interest and I was so fortunate as 
to have in my possession a beautiful book, given me 
in my childhood, containing four of Shakespeare’s 
plays in simple verse, illustrated profusely in sepia 
and full color. One of these plays was ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ and the class greatly enjoyed por- 
ing over the pictures of Portia, Shylock, Antonio, 
Bassanio, and the rest. 

About this time it occurred to me that my pupils 
would get more understanding and pleasure out of 
the play if they could actually play it themselves. 
With this object in view, I prepared a much sim- 
plified version of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ and 
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assigned the parts. First, each member of the class 
read the play over in order to get a clear idea of the 
whole. Then each one copied out his or her part 
and memorized it. This they all did with eagerness 
and pleasure. Indeed, one girl copied the whole 
play, and when I asked her why she was doing it, 
she said she intended to ‘‘teach’’ it to the other girls 
so that they might play it out of school. 

We practised our play several times in school and 
finally acted it twice for two sections of the Normal 
Class. There was, of course, no such thing as 
costume, but this did not trouble the young actors. 
A chair and a table for Shylock’s counting house; 
pen, ink, and paper for the bond; a chair for the 
Duke’s throne; a bit of string, paper, and a ruler 
for the scales; another ruler for Shylock’s knife; 
a scrap of paper for Antonio’s letter, a ring,—these 
were all the stage properties. The episode of the 
caskets we omitted. 

There was no doubt as to the children’s pleasure 
and the reality to them of the persons they repre- 
sented. No gilded chair could have added to the 
Duke’s sense of his own dignity, no crimson ‘‘doc- 
tor’s gown’’ to Portia’s quiet triumph when the 
great climax came. 

Next we studied a narrative version of ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest’’ and carefully looked over the beautiful illus- 
trations of that play in my book. The class also 
memorized ‘‘Ariel’s Song’’ and several ‘‘songs”’ 
from other plays. 

We had time for one more play and I chose ‘‘ King 
Lear.’’ The class studied the narrative, but seemed 
to find so much difficulty in understanding the old 
king’s division of his kingdom that I made a simple 
dramatic version of the first act and the children 
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played it to their evident profit and pleasure. My 
illustrated boek did not contain ‘‘King Lear,’’ but 
we found in the New York Times a reproduction of 
a beautiful Abbey picture which helped us in placing 
our people on the stage. 

The boy who had been Antonio now became King 
Lear, Bassanio was transformed into the King of 
France; Portia, now Cordelia, was very sweet and 
convincing. After acting out the first part of the 
story, the rest seemed easy to understand and we 
did not play any more of it. 

We had now reached the middle of June and the 
close of school. What had my pupils gained from 
their study of Shakespeare? They had learned to 
recognize the face of Shakespeare in portrait or 
sculpture; they would recognize the stories they had 
studied in whatever guise they might meet them, 
and some day, perhaps, might read them in the 
original or see them on the stage or in moving pic- 
tures. They would recognize any allusion to these 
stories or to the characters in them, who had be- 
come, through pleasurable study, real people and 
not shadows. 

Best of all, the children had experienced such joy 
through putting themselves in the places of the char- 
acters in the plays and acting them out, that they 
would henceforth think of Shakespeare as one who 
gives pleasure, and not as a taskmaster furnishing 
dry details to be toiled over, nor as a mere name 
to be remembered. 

GRACE D. ELY, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


SOME THINGS THAT ARE NEEDED IN TEACHING 
THE DEAF CHILDREN OF ILLINOIS! 


Perhaps you are disappointed in that I have asked 
Miss Hasenstab to help me this morning. No doubt 
you may think | should have done this alone. | 
assure you that I wish that I could do this alone. 
In order to do this | would feel very proud of my 
ability to speak well enough to make myself under- 
stood, and rapidly enough so that it would be inter- 
esting ina way to you. Ihave found no people more 
willing to teach me the sign language and the finger 
spelling than the pupils themselves in the classes for 
the deaf. In being in contact with them and talking 
with them in their own way as much as | can they are 
apparently cheerful and willing to teach me the 
things I do not know about the language. 

A year ago last summer | attended a meeting of 
the National Education Association in Milwaukee. 
Among the speakers was a gentleman from the 
University of Paris, a native Frenchman and a man 
whose principal use of language was his own lan- 
guage, but he made a speech in the English language. 
He spoke well enough so that we could all understand 
him, but of course much more slowly than a native 
Englishman would have spoken. I was very much 
pleased with his courage, that he was willing to do 
that. I thought, after I had heard him speak there, 
if ever I were called upon to speak to deaf people, | 
would try to do the same thing—not to speak in the 
French language, but to speak in the sign language, 
so I have undertaken to do that. I want to say 

‘An address delivered before the twelfth triennial convention of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, Springfield, Illinois, August 10, 1921. 
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personally that 1 have come within the last three 
years, since I have been at the school for the deaf, 
to have a very firm conviction of the value of the sign 
language for the deaf people. I believe in it and I 
want to learn it. 

My topic, as you see on the programme, calls on 
me to speak of some things needed in teaching deat 
children in Illinois. I have made this topic rather 
indefinite, so that when my time is up I can quit. 
As the former speaker has said, our school is simply 
a public school centrally located at one point where 
we can have enough deaf children in one group to 
make it worth while to have a big school, and to have 
it carried on in a somewhat economical way com- 
pared with what it would be if we had many little 
schools all over the state. I know that we have 
some small schools for the deaf, and in Chicago 
some rather large ones. I have no doubt they are 
doing a good work, teaching the deaf children. We 
have about one hundred deaf children from Chicago 
in our school. Many of them went to the schools 
for the deaf in the city of Chicago before they came 
to our school. But the school we have is not only a 
school as it would be if it were in the town where 
the child lived, but a home. 

I am very glad that the title of the institution was 
changed many years ago. It is a school for the deaf, 
just as truly as the high school in Springfield is a 
school for the hearing. Then we have, along with 
that, a home. It is necessary to establish a home 
for the children at the school for the deaf in Jack- 
sonville; and we do not want to lose sight of that 
phase of the work. We want to think of the people 
who take charge of the children there as fathers and 
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mothers. We call them that, and we try to be that. 
We want to do exactly the same things for the chil- 
dren at the school that we would want you to do for 
our children if you had charge of them. 

In the educational field we necessarily think a 
great deal about ways of doing things; methods, if 
you please. In my work just before I came to the 
school for the deaf, in the training school at the 
normal university, we had classes that we called 
classes in general methods; then we had classes that 
we called classes in special methods. Now, the 
classes in general method for the hearing children 
in the normal school are identical with the same 
classes in general method for the deaf. When I came 
to Jacksonville I was told that the deaf people are 
so much different from other people. I don’t be- 
lieve it. I didn’t believe it then. I am sure now 
it is not true. The deaf people are just like other 
people. 

But of necessity, while the general methods—the 
fundamental principles of learning, the fundamen- 
tals of the learning process, and the fundamentals 
of the teaching process—are the same for the deaf 
that they are for the hearing, there are some special 
methods, the technique of which must be somewhat 
different. If a teacher is well trained, trained prop- 
erly to teach in a normal school, or to teach in a 
public school of hearing children, to that extent 
she is well trained to teach the deaf, but she needs a 
special type of training in addition to that, so the 
teacher of the deaf must be even more extensively 
prepared than a teacher who is expected to teach 
hearing children in a public school. I realize that 
I am not enlightening you any in saying that, but 
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I am just expressing to you my own convictions in 
the matter. You have known that much longer than 
I have. I have simply used that as an illustration 
of the different ways of doing things, one of which 
may be good, all of which may be good. I wouldn’t 
undertake to say that we should eliminate any of 
them. 

There was a time, for instance, when the best way 
of getting from one place to another was by means 
of an ox cart, especially if you had a load. First, 
walking, of course; then came the ox cart; then the 
use of the horse and wagon; later on the use of the 
steam engine in connection with railroads; later on 
the use of the gasoline engine in the automobile. 
Now, I would not undertake to say that those ways 
were not good ways. They were all good ways in 
their day. In fact, perhaps they are yet good ways 
of doing the same thing, and yet we wouldn’t want 
to confine ourselves to any one of those ways. 

On the water, for instance, we can use the canoe 
and the paddle; or we can use the sailboat, a little 
more rapid means of transportation perhaps; then 
later on the steamboat. Now, the canoe has its 
place; it is proper even yet, at least from the stand- 
point of pleasure. And we still use the sailboat and 
we use the steamboat. All of these three things go 
together to make up the water transportation that 
is needed. It seems to me we have similarly in our 
methods of teaching, different methods, different 
special methods. We must have them; there is no 
one special method that will do all the work; it is 
impossible. Even in teaching the deaf, as I have 
watched it for three years and tried to learn it, it 
seems to me it would be absurd to think of any one 
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method of teaching the deaf as being the only 
method. There are different methods of teaching 
the deaf; there are different methods because there 
are different needs, different needs with different 
pupils. So I want to express to you my feelings 
on that point. I would not any more confine myself 
if I were teaching deaf children to any one method, 
than I would in the public schools teaching hearing 
children. 

There are different methods of teaching penman- 
ship. Don’t mix them up together, I don’t mean 
that; but use different methods and adapt them to 
the different needs of the deaf children, to the minds 
we are teaching. 

So in the medical world. I don’t know that I 
should say medicine altogether, because some heal 
without medicine, but in that realm in which people 
undertake to relieve others from pain and sickness, 
there are different methods of healing. I believe 
thoroughly in the use of medicine. I have two sons 
who are physicians, who believe in the use of medi- 
cine, but they would not undertake to say that is the 
only thing that is applicable to relieve people who 
are afflicted; there are other ways. There are some 
people who believe in one process, and feel very 
much perturbed if any other process is used in heal- 
ing people. But it seems to me there are different 
methods of healing people, different ways of reliev- 
ing pain. The use of medicine is one, the use of 
massage is another, the use of baths is still another 
one, the right kind of exercise, diet, and so on. We 
all believe in proper exercise and the proper use of 
food, therefore, we use all of those things; they all 
go together. 
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I don’t know whether I am making my compari- 
sons fair or not; they look fair to me. Since it re- 
quires a large number of ways to cure people who 
are suffering from bodily pain, so we need different 
ways of teaching children, not only deaf children, 
but all children; different methods for different 
types of children. I am thankful in our school we 
do use them. 

Now, from the standpoint of the home, we want 
to make that part of a child’s life that is not spent 
in the schoolroom or in the industrial shop as attrac- 
tive as we can. We want to make the child feel as 
nearly at home as possible; so frequently we have 
groups of children get together. They meet in the 
reception room, the larger boys and the larger girls, 
and enjoy themselves just as though they were in 
their own homes. 

We have our religious exercises at the school 
which you all know about. We have them in the 
schoolhouse at regular intervals, and we have them 
in the little meetings that the boys and girls have 
in their own clubrooms; sometimes exercises con- 
ducted by experts in that line—ministers, and exer- 
cises sometimes conducted by the children them- 
selves, which is about as near the thing they would 
have at home that we can have. 

We have two organizations, namely, the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts; we have two groups of 
each doing that work. 

Rather recently, I am happy to say, we have or- 
ganized a feature which is vastly important; namely, 
having somebody who can take the time and who 
can go to the expense that is necessary to hunt up 
children who are not in school and who ought to be 
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in school. That is one of the biggest things that we 
have, to my mind. We have many children even as 
old as nine, ten, and eleven years of age, and in 
fact one child this summer twelve years of age, 
asking admission to the school who have never been 
in school. Think of a child twelve years of age 
who has never been to school. That is one of our 
problems. 

I am very happy to say that while we have usually 
40 to 45 new pupils each year, so far this summer 
we have 85 names asking to come to school this fall. 
I would not be surprised if that number should run 
above that, possibly a hundred. What are we going 
to do with them? We are going to have to buy 
more beds and find places to put them. It seems 
to me we are getting on the right track. So we 
have 50 or 60 children who should have come to the 
school, and who would not have come if it had not 
been for somebody to get them started; and some- 
body is doing a fine work in getting these children 
in school. Of course, it is the work of the teachers 
to take care of them after they get there. 

It may be that it will make the classes too large, 
but there is a remedy for that if we can get the 
appropriation and employ more teachers, and have 
more rooms, as well as more beds. We must do that 
to give them the right kind of help and to take 
care of them after they come to us. That is one 
of the things of which I am very proud, the increase 
in enrollment in our school. 

One of the features that goes with any school or 
home, especially where we have had both the school 
and the home, is the matter of physical training, 
training the body. So within the last two years 
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we have a special teacher of physical training for 
the boys, and another special teacher of physical 
training for the girls. We have one young woman 
whom Dr. Cloud recommended as special teacher of 
gymnasium work and physical training, and I must 
say she is very fine indeed. Another teacher is a 
graduate of a normal school and has had a very ex- 
tensive training for a woman of her age. 

In addition, we have athletics, real athletics, not 
simply playing around a little. It is alright for 
boys to play if they live out on a farm where there 
are not enough of them in one group to make a foot- 
ball team or a baseball team; they can get together 
and play something else that is proper. But we 
have plenty of boys to play football and baseball. 
In fact we can make up two teams of football, enough 
material to make two good teams. We can have 
basketball in the winter and baseball in the spring. 
We played baseball with the Missouri School for 
the Deaf last spring and they beat us. Then we 
played the Springfield High School and beat them. 

Another feature that we have in our school that 
we think is strictly educational in character, and at 
the same time recreational, is motion pictures. The 
first day I came to the school for the deaf I was 
shown over the buildings. We stopped and looked 
into a large auditorium, a room seating six hundred 
people, fitted with stage and curtains. I looked 
around and asked, ‘‘Where is your picture ma- 
chine?’’ They said, ‘‘We haven’t any.’’ That was 
in September three years ago; in February we had 
one. We have had motion pictures every week 
there during school time since then. Not only that, 
but we have educational pictures from a bureau 
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that prides itself on putting out the finest educa- 
tional films made. I must say that the people who 
do the paying for that have done it very cheerfully. 
They didn’t flinch when I asked them for three or 
four hundred dollars for the machine, and they 
didn’t flinch at all when I asked them for $20 a week 
for the pictures. They came right along. 

I had down as one of the things for my topic the 
question of employment for the deaf. That is too 
big a subject for me to discuss at the present time, 
especially since it has been so admirably discussed 
this morning by Mr. W. R. Rodenberger. I shall 
pass to the employment of the deaf at the school 
for the deaf. Present company excepted, I believe 
I can say honestly that the best workers we have 
at the school for the deaf are the deaf people them- 
selves. 

They are conscientious, they are energetic, they 
get up and go when the time comes; they are right 
on hand when they should be on hand; they do their 
work and then quit. As long as I have anything 
to do with the employment of people at the school 
for the deaf I shall undertake to employ deaf people, 
not because it is a charitable thing at all, but be- 
cause it pays me to do so. Not employ them be- 
cause I am afraid they could not get employment 
anywhere else, but employ them because they do 
the work better. 

Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg speech said, 
in substance at least, that this is a ‘‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.’’ I 
think he could have said just as truly that the prob- 
lems in teaching the deaf are problems of the deaf, 
by the deaf, and for the deaf. 
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I think that the administration of the schools for 
the deaf in the State of Illinois should be very 
largely affected at least by the influence of the deaf 
people themselves. They know what they want, 
and they should undertake to get what they want. 
It is perfectly proper they should have what they 
want in the way of teaching the deaf. 

In other words, the deaf people, and especially, of 
course, the educated deaf people in the State of 
Illinois, are perfectly capable of doing their own 
thinking. For this reason, as managing officer of 
the school, I should like to know all the time what 
the people want. If I do things over there that are 
not as they should be, I would deem it a real privilege 
if you will call my attention to the things that should 
be changed. I do not expect, of course, that you 
will be continually contemplating about things. It 
seems to me that is perfectly fair, that you should 
tell me what you want. I assure you I am there 
very largely for the purpose of doing what you want 
done. If there should be a conflict of opinion be- 
tween your way and my way of thinking, we shall 
have to iron that out; but I would like to know what 
you want at the school for the deaf. 

I shall tell you some of the things I want, and see 
if you agree with me. In the first place, we should 
have some of the older teachers, advancing in years, 
retire. I want them to take their pensions. The 
State of Illinois has very generously provided for 
elderly teachers who have come to the point where 
they should retire from the work for their own sake, 
as well as for the sake of the children. I believe 
it is right they should retire for the sake of the 
children, as well as for themselves. There comes 
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a time when a person does not have the mental and 
physical vigor that he had when he was forty or 
fifty years of age, and he should retire, take his $400 
a year, and live on that. The state pays it cheer- 
fully ; everybody that contributes to it pays it cheer- 
fully. Then in the place of teachers who retire be- 
cause of advancing age, or because of affliction of 
some kind, I think we should bring into our school 
the finest teachers in the United States. 

I am not willing for people to say that the schools 
for the deaf are better in Philadelphia, or in North- 
ampton, or anywhere else. At least they should not 
be any better schools than ours is. Of course, I 
don’t know that we have any right to expect our 
school to be so much better than the schools, for 
instance, in Missouri or Indiana, but I do feel that 
our school should be right at the top notch. There 
is no reason why it should not be. A speaker this 
morning has stated that it is; he believes it. There 
may be some respects in which our school is better 
than others. In fact, I am sure of it. There may 
be some respects in which our school is not quite so 
good as others. I am inclined to believe that is true, 
too. We want to bring it up to the point where it 
will be one of the finest schools in the country. One 
of the ways is to pick out the best teachers that can 
be had in the United States. 

If you are going to have a good school you must 
have good teachers. It does not make any differ- 
ence how good your buildings are, how fine your 
electric lights, your wire system, or your food; un- 
less you have good teachers you will have a poor 
school. We must have the best teachers we can get. 
Now, it would be folly simply to say that and then 
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stop, but I am glad to note a result of efforts on the 
part of the teachers themselves. They have asked 
for an increase in salary. Well, would an increase 
in salary make a better teacher? In most cases I 
would say it does make a teacher better. Any 
teacher has more life, more enthusiasm, more ‘‘ gin- 
ger’’ if she has a good salary, more so than she 
would if she had a poor salary. There may be cases 
where the additional salary would not accomplish 
anything, but for all the teachers together it will 
accomplish something. I feel I can safely announce, 
although I have not received any official notice, that 
our salaries are about to be increased about $400 a 
year for each teacher. I feel reasonably safe in 
saying that, as the bill has already passed both 
houses of the legislature and has been approved by 
the governor. 

What does this mean? It means, instead of ask- 
ing a teacher to come to the school for $900 a year, 
we can begin our teachers with this increased salary ; 
pick our teachers, hand-pick them, if you please. 
We can say to them: ‘‘ We will give you $1,300 a year 
the first year, if you are inexperienced; if you are 
experienced, we will pay you more, according to the 
experience you have had in some other school. We 
will give you $1,400 the second year, $1,500 the third 
year, $1,600 the fourth year, and finally up to 
$2,000.’ Now, that is not for a special training 
teacher, but for the regular teachers in the grades 
in the school. It includes all the teachers, teachers 
of art as well as of anything else. 
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My idea is that the teachers all ought to be on the 
same footing. I do not believe in paying an art 
teacher any more than you would pay a teacher who 
teaches a child to read. If a teacher is a teacher 
she is entitled to the same privileges that any other 
teacher has, provided she is good; if she is not, we 
do not want her at any price. 

Now, there may be other things I should have 
mentioned in my talk, but these are some of the 
things that are needed by the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. I certainly am glad to be here. I want 
to be here this afternoon, and, with your permission, 
stay and enjoy the rest of this programme. 

H. T. WHITE, 


Formerly Managing Officer of the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE WORK AMONG THE DEAF 
OF ILLINOIS 


My friends have asked me to tell of the work 
which we are doing under our State Department of 
Public Welfare. It is work that is meant to help 
the deaf people of the state. This includes not only 
the children but the adult deaf as well. Carrying 
on our work from day to day, we have found that the 
work naturally divided itself into five departments. 

1. Under the first division is the work which we 
are doing at the state school. My headquarters are 
there because it is a state institution. During the 
time that I am there, I make it a point to mingle 
with the children as much as possible in their home 
life, their school life, and their social life. We have 
the usual literary societies, as you know. Then, too, 
we have two troops of Girl Scouts and two troops 
of Boy Scouts. We take them on camping trips, 
hikes, and give them the same scout training that 
the hearing boys and girls receive. Besides these 
forms of group meetings, we have a Sunday Even- 
ing Club. On the Sunday evenings that I am there 
I meet with the girls and boys and have a story hour 
with them. The talks which are given are planned 
to be semi-religious and to have good clean ideals at 
the bottom of them. Another phase of the work 
which comes very near to my heart is the conferences 
which I have with the children. They know that I 
am to be in my office after school hours and they 
are free to come and talk to me. Just as you have 
had talks about little personal things with those you 


*An address delivered before the twelfth triennial convention of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, Springfield, Illinois, August 12, 1921. 
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trust, so the children and I talk over their troubles. 
It is true that sometimes their worries are not very 
serious, but by talking things over we have been 
able to avoid many heartaches. We bear in mind 
all the time that we must educate the public if we 
would have them know about the deaf people. Once 
they do know about the work which is being done, 
they cannot help but be interested assistants. To 
this end we send out forms of printed material telling 
of the school. We keep in constant communication 
with Red Cross nurses, social service workers, 
state attorneys, and other workers throughout the 
state. Other schools for the deaf are visited and 
talks are made to hearing as well as deaf audiences. 
Local papers in different vicinities have been very 
helpful in getting the problems before the public. 

2. The second phase of our work has to do with 
school attendance. Since 1917, Illinois has had a 
law that all deaf children must be in a school where 
they may have special training at least until they 
are eighteen years old. We have on our list for the 
fall term over one hundred names which we are 
investigating. Not all of these will be admitted to 
our school because we shall find that some of them 
hear too well and perhaps others we shall find are 
feeble-minded. It is hard to tell just how many out 
of this number will be admitted. As we look into 
these cases we find several kinds of problems. 

There are the children who stop going to school 
before they are eighteen. These we follow up and 
insist upon their returning until they are at least 
past the age limit. 
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There are some children who can just as con- 
veniently attend one of our day-schools. If this 
seems wise, we advise it. 

The type of child who hears well but cannot talk, 
is not unusual. Although this state may indicate 
some degree of mental trouble, we have found sev- 
eral children who are seemingly bright. At present, 
however, we are not taking these children into our 
school. Our problem is distinctly that of the deaf 
child. We do not feel that we would be justified 
in accepting them without additional appropriations 
for that purpose. 

Then, too, we have the class of children who are 
finally enrolled in our school. The reasons that they 
were not sent before are many and varied. Just 
to give you an idea of some of the cases, I shall 
relate briefly a few of our experiences. 

a. Not long ago I was ealled to go up to a very 
small mining community and see the parents of a 
little deaf girl whose father had refused to send her 
to our school. They were foreigners and lived in a 
small but neat little cottage just at the edge of the 
little settlement. After I explained carefully all 
about our school, the father said it was no use to 
talk about the matter any more because he would 
not send her. He said he knew we would beat her, 
hurt her, and make her unhappy. I wish I could 
picture that scene to you. The father was angrily 
pacing the floor. The mother was weeping and 
would not be comforted. The small children were 
standing around wide-eyed and wondering what it 
was all about. Finally the father said that if I 
forced him to send her to our school, he would knock 
out a prop down in the mine and kill himself. 
To this the mother added that she would kill herself, 
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too, and that if I was so anxious to care for one of 
her children, I could just take care of all of them. 
Matters were quite strained, as you can imagine. 
However, after several letters and a little time the 
parents brought the little one to our school. A 
month later they came to visit and were really very 
well satisfied and pleased with the school and sur- 
roundings. When they saw me they greeted me 
wholeheartedly and as though we had been close 
friends for years. I might add that shortly after 
this visit just mentioned, the little girl was gently 
swinging when she somehow fell out of the swing 
and broke her leg. Can you imagine how I felt 
when I heard the news? The parents were lovely 
about it though. They wrote that they were sorry 
it had happened, but they knew we could care for 
her here, so they would not worry. As a finishing 
touch, let me add, too, that these people took one of 
our little orphans home with them to spend the sum- 
mer. When cases turn out as delightfully as this 
one, you can see that we can take on new courage 
and go ahead even though the way seems dark at 
times. 

b. In a crowded tenement district I found a six- 
teen-year-old boy who was deaf. He was colored 
and of a pleasing personality. However, we could 
not take him at once into our school home because 
he might have endangered the health of our other 
children. This boy was not only deaf but was crip- 
pled, nearly blind, and suffering from inherited 
syphilis. His chances for happiness in life were 
very limited. We suggested that he be taken to 
our state Eye and Kar Infirmary, examined and 
treated; then perhaps we could be in a better posi- 
tion to help him in some way. 
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c. Following up another case, we, the county nurse 
and I, found a little home nestled among other small 
buildings in a small community. The father and 
oldest child had been taken by the flu. The little 
mother had been left with three very small boys to 
face life alone. Her face all but shone when she 
knew that we had gone to her to tell her about the 
school where her little Johnny could go and be edu- 
cated. She said she was happy to know about it 
and had been worried because she hardly knew which 
way to turn so as to give her little deaf boy a chance 
to learn. Eagerly she turned to the pictures I had 
to show her and seemed radiantly happy when we 
left her, promising that he could start school next 
fall. 

3. Home investigations are carried on with one of 
three purposes in mind. First, that of codperation, 
is bringing about a closer linking up of the homes 
with our school. Meeting the parents and seeing 
the other little brothers and sisters help us to become 
better acquainted with the background from which 
our children come. Secondly, we visit so as to in- 
vestigate the home conditions. Often we have spe- 
cial problems to consider, such as placing a child 
under county care or having a child taken away 
from a miserable, undesirable home and placed 
where he will have more wholesome surroundings. 
The third purpose we have in mind when we visit 
homes is to find good places where we can place our 
homeless children during the summer. In former 
years we sent these children to the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home at Normal for the summer, but now 
we prefer to have them in private homes so they 
can have the benefit of a little home life. The older 
children earn money by their work and so are learn- 
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ing to be independent. With the codperation of 
others at our school we have been able to place ten 
children this summer. 

4. The branch of our work which includes our 
special cases is most interesting. These are individ- 
ual cases which require special adjustment and solu- 
tion. For instance, we had a little girl in our school 
who had lost her leg through an accident when she 
was three years old. In spite of the handicap, she 
used a crutch well and seemed to be happy. To us 
it seemed as though there ought to be a way by 
which a leg could be purchased now, and then 
lengthened as the time passed and she grew taller. 
Investigation led to the purchase of an artificial leg 
for her. She has been using the new leg now for 
more than a year and walks, runs, and skips almost 
as well as any child. 

One of our surgical cases was most interesting to 
us all. One of our new pupils last year did not 
seem to be able to open his mouth more than about 
half an inch. Being a very unusual case it attracted 
the attention of our surgeons in this part of the 
country. After many examinations and X-ray pic- 
tures were made, our state surgeon stated that he 
felt confident that he could help the child. I took 
the little fellow from his home to the State Hospital 
at Peoria, where the operation was performed. The 
joint on the left side of the face was found to have 
grown together, so it was necessary to make a new 
joint. This was done and after due time the child 
was able and is able to use his mouth as naturally 
as any other child. 

One of our elderly deaf ladies who has been in 
need of glasses for a long time is going to be taken 
care of so that she may be able to read and sew once 
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again. The friends of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
wished to buy glasses for her, but when she was 
taken to the oculist and examined, I was told that she 
would have to have two growths on her face removed 
first before she could safely wear glasses of any 
kind. If these skin cancers were allowed to grow 
they would in time involve her eyes and might cause 
her to become blind. We consulted our state sur- 
geon and later had the growths removed. The small 
wounds have healed nicely and we shall soon have 
her fitted up with glasses. By handling cases in this 
way, we are able to help the people help themselves. 

Last February a mother brought her small daugh- 
ter to our school and left her. The child was not 
able to walk very well and did not seem to be exactly 
normal. She was so homesick and cried so hard that 
she became almost ill. We tried to comfort her in 
every way but still she cried incessantly. Some 
thought that she was feeble-minded and there was 
some talk of having her transferred to another state 
institution. We sent for the child’s father. When 
he came, we learned that the mother had gone away 
and left the father, taking what little money they had 
saved. The father was not in a position to take care 
of the little girl, so we began looking about for a 
private home where such a child could be placed and 
have the individual care and attention which is so 
essential for most little people. One of our teach- 
ers, Mr. Webster George, opened his home to the 
child. He and his wife took her in, cared for her, 
loved her, and taught her until now one could hardly 
recognize her as being the forlorn little being who 
came to us at first. We are all indeed very grateful 
to our kind friends who took the child in and brought 
about such a marvelous change in her life. 
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5. The fifth phase of work which we are handling 
is that of the employment of the deaf in this state. 
We wish to know all that we can about the deaf 
people in this state. We wish to know what they are 
doing now, how long they were in school, what trade 
they took up while in school, what salary they are 
receiving, and how they are getting along. We have 
sent out over the state many blanks asking these 
questions and have asked that these be returned to 
my office. If Iam to be able to help my deaf friends, 
they must help me because it must be ‘‘of the deaf 
people, by the deaf people, and for the deaf people’’ 
if we would obtain results worth while. I say this 
because some of the deaf have failed to help me by 
forgetting to return their paper to me. If you do 
not let me know facts, I cannot help very much along 
this line, can 1? I have some of the papers here, 
and shall have them passed out now. Those of you 
who have not done so before, kindly attend to this 
during the day and then see that I have them before 
the meeting closes this afternoon. 

I should like to add just a word in connection with 
our Home for the Aged Deaf. In accordance with 
a request from the Board, letters were written to 
the county homes in our state to ascertain the num- 
ber of deaf people who might be at the present time 
in such homes. We asked the number of deaf people 
in the home, their age, physical condition, mental 
condition, and cause of deafness. The replies showed 
a comparatively small number of dependent deaf 
who are being cared for by the counties in which 
they live. These names have been turned over to 
the board members. At the present time you have 
$23,000 in your fund. However, it is not nearly 
enough. If you had the land purchased, the build- 
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ing erected and furnished, $23,000 would hardly be 
enough to keep up the home. It will take much more 
money and it will mean a great deal of earnest, 
patient work to gather the money together, but we 
must remain steadfast and loyal to the cause so that 
our home will be a reality within a short time. I 
shall be glad at all times to do whatever I can to 
help in any way. 

I have tried to give you a glimpse of what we are 
doing. You see there are many sad experiences and 
some that do seem a little discouraging at times, but 
we have been finding out that if we would do good 
and would really help our deaf poeple, we must all 
join forces, pull and work happily together so that 
we can bring about a new era for the deaf of the 
world. 

GRACE E. HASENSTAB, 
Social Service Field Worker for the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR PARENT-TEACHERS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN—I? 


In preparing the lessons that are to follow in this 
course, we have proceeded on the supposition that 
the person who is to make use of them has never 
before known a deaf child, and knows absolutely 
nothing about the results of deafness to him and the 
changes in training that are made necessary. 

It may be well to begin by stating a few facts: 

1. A child two years of age whose hearing is 
even slightly imperfect, no matter if exceptionally 
intelligent, will be slow in learning to speak and to 
understand when spoken to. 

2. If the child of two is seriously hard of hear- 
ing, he may never learn to speak and to under- 
stand speech unless very special efforts are made 
to make him hear by invariably speaking very loudly 
and very near his ear when addressing him. 

3. If the child is profoundly or totally deaf, 
he will never learn to speak or to understand speech 
unless he receives expert teaching by some one 
trained and experienced in such work. 

4. The child who becomes deaf after he has 
learned to understand when spoken to, and to speak 
himself, even if he is six or seven years of age, will 
have a tendency to stop speaking, or to speak less 
distinctly, unless immediate and very special care 
is given the matter. 


* These suggestions are presented in the form of a series of excerpts 
taken from ‘‘A Correspondence Course for Parent-Teachers of Little 
Deaf Children,’’ copyright 1919, all rights of translation reserved, 
by John Dutton Wright, 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York City. 
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5. No deaf child need be dumb. Even those born 
totally deaf can be taught to speak and to under- 
stand speech. 

A child comes under the first group if he does not 
hear his name spoken behind him in a low tone six 
feet from his ear. Special care should be exercised 
to speak loudly enough to be certain that such a 
child hears everything distinctly. 

The second group consists of those children who 
cannot distinguish all the names of the family when 
spoken from behind, very loudly, six feet from the 
ear. Since it is necessary that a child, during the 
period when he is learning to speak should hear 
words much more distinctly than will be required 
later in life, it may be necessary to speak loudly not 
more than two feet from the ears of children in this 
group. 

The third group is composed of children who can- 
not distinguish the names of the family even when 
they are shouted within an inch from the ear. These 
children will have to depend entirely upon sight and 
touch in learning to speak and to understand speech. 
The thing of primary importance in these cases is 
to be sure the child is looking at the lips of the 
speaker. 

The fourth group includes all children whose hear- 
ing has been seriously impaired after three years 
of age. The older the child is when deafness occurs, 
the easier it will be to keep the speech and lan- 
guage understanding which has already been ac- 
quired, but the very special attention suggested in 
detail in the following pages should begin at once. 
Too much emphasis cannot be put upon the desir- 
ability of prompt action in this matter. The quick- 
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ness with which the child ceases to speak, or begins 
to speak poorly and seldom, is both surprising and 
calamitous. 

When the degree of intelligence is the same in the 
four groups, those of the third present the most 
difficult edueational problem. 

The deaf child does not differ at the start, either 
mentally or physically, with the exception of his 
hearing, from any other child. His mental and 
physical development are subject to the same laws 
and the same inherited tendencies as those of all 
other children. The only variation that should be 
permitted in the treatment of him is that extra care 
be taken to have him see as much as possible of 
speech directed to him about things that are in his 
thoughts at the moment, and to hear it if he retains 
some power of sound perception. 

Human nature is such that there is a tendency to 
favor and to humor a child that is handicapped by 
ill health or by some misfortune, such as deafness 
or blindness. The parents are apt not to insist 
upon the obedience and consideration of others that 
they demand of their other children. In their pity 
for the less fortunate little one they strive to make 
up to him for his lack of hearing by giving him many 
gifts and permitting him many privileges that are 
not shared by his brothers and sisters. For this 
reason, many deaf children grow up selfish, self- 
willed, rude, lazy, and inefficient. This is really a 
great unkindness and injustice to the deaf child. 

In order that he may attain to his greatest pos- 
sible success in life, in spite of his handicap, he 
must be a little better than his hearing fellows. He 
needs to be more courteous, more considerate of 
others, more energetic, more ambitious, more effi- 
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cient. He must be willing to work harder, to take 
more pains to do his work well, to be more alert in 
recognizing needs and opportunities. 

True love, and the most farseeing kindness, will 
train the deaf child even more strictly than the hear- 
ing child in those habits which will make people 
desire to have him near them, or in their employ, in 
spite of the disadvantage of deafness. This should 
be understood and acted upon from the earliest in- 
fancy of the deaf child, and the parents should scru- 
pulously avoid the natural tendency to ‘‘spoil’’ him 
by gratifying all his passing whims and failing to 
train him in self-restraint and consideration for the 
rights and wishes of others. He should be punished 
intelligently when he is naughty, and rewarded prop- 
erly when he does right, even more carefully than 
his hearing brothers and sisters. 

The greatest care should be taken also to count- 
eract the strong tendency of deafness to segregate 
and isolate. Unless the parents and friends of the 
deaf child make very special efforts to secure and 
keep playmates for him, he will gradually drop out of 
the childish games, and little by little become lonely, 
morose, and irritable. This can be entirely avoided 
by a little special attention in teaching him to play 
the games and to understand what part he is ex- 
pected to take in them, and by making it particularly 
pleasant for the neighborhood children to come and 
play with him. Especially desirable for him are the 
romping, noisy games, and he should be given the 
necessary instruction to enable him to shout and at 
least attempt to call out as the other children do. 
With the exception of picking up speech, and com- 
prehending spoken language with normal ease, and 
the acquisition of music, the deaf child can and 
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should do everything the other children do, and when 
any failure is observed it is the business of the 
parent to help the child to succeed. 


RETENTION OF SPEECH 


My first task is to set you thinking along the lines 
required to help the little one to solve his problem, 
for that is all you can do—help him to help himself. 
You cannot do the learning for him with your ma- 
ture mind. You can only provide him with the op- 
portunities for developing his powers and training 
his faculties as they develop. About once a day 
you should say to yourself, ‘‘I am working with a 
living organism that has to grow, not. with a piece 
of wood that I can whittle into any shape I please 
and as fast as I am able to work.’’ Your tendency 
will be to try to go too fast and to be dissatisfied 
because the little baby does not respond more 
promptly and understand more fully and retain more 
completely. The beginnings are very slow, and re- 
quire very great patience and much loving forbear- 
ance on your part, a multitude of repetitions, an 
immense amount of tact and smiling ingenuity to 
keep his happy attention on the lesson. Do not try 
to see results from day to day. Be content to com- 
pare the situation at the end of six months with the 
situation at the beginning of that time. 

The primary task that you must grasp is that, 
solely by reason of his deafness, and through no lack 
of mental capacity, nor because of any physical dis- 
ability of the organs of speech, the deaf child will 
fail to speak and to understand when spoken to, as 
children ordinarily do without special instruction, 
merely through hearing what is said to them and 
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around them, and that, for this reason only, he will 
require special training. This special instruction 
can be, and should be, begun in his home by his 
mother and others associated with him. 

Many people think dumbness comes from some 
separate cause. There are causes of failure to speak 
that are not caused by deafness, but the serious im- 
pairment of hearing in a child will cause dumbness, 
even though the child is perfectly normal in every 
other respect. 

The little child who has had his hearing up to a 
year and a half or more has a considerable advan- 
tage, in point of mental development, over the child 
who has always been too deaf to hear what was said 
around him. If he has suffered an impairment of 
hearing after he had begun to understand speech and 
to speak himself, then one of our first and most 
important tasks is to secure the retention of this 
speech, or its recovery if it has been abandoned 
during his illness, and to shift from ear to the eye 
his method of comprehending the language which he 
has already acquired. 

Fortunately it is possible to teach a deaf child to 
understand spoken words when he only sees the 
movements of the lips and does not hear any sound. 
If the deaf child could only have as many chances 
to see a word or a sentence as the hearing child gets 
to hear it, when the idea expressed is in his mind, 
the deaf child would learn to understand what he 
sees as readily as the hearing child understands 
what he hears. The great difficulty is to provide 
the deaf child with as many chances to see as the 
hearing child gets to hear, because the deaf child’s 
eyes must be fixed upon the face of the speaker, 
while the hearing child hears in spite of himself. 
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The deaf child cannot look at the lips of everyone 
all the time as the hearing child hears all day long. 
If the deaf child is not looking, he gets nothing. 
The first thing for the parents and friends of such 
a child to learn is always to watch his eyes and to 
seize every chance to utter before him the words and 
sentences they think are in his mind at the moment 
when his glance rests upon their lips. It is impor- 
tant also to train the child to look at their lips as 
much as possible. In a little time the child will dis- 
cover for himself that he gets some help from watch- 
ing the lips of people, and less vigilance will be 
required on the part of those about him. But the 
habit of watching the child’s eyes should be thor- 
oughly fixed in all who come in contact with him. 
It is unfortunately the fact that, if accident or 
illness destroys the hearing of a child even six o* 
seven years of age, his speech will be lost, or seri- 
ously impaired unless very special care is taken to 
preserve it. This should be kept constantly in mind. 
Every artifice should be resorted to in order to 
stimulate him to speak. Those about him should 
insist as far as possible upon his asking in words for 
everything he wishes, if the words are in his vocabu- 
lary. He should be encouraged to say his prayers, 
to chatter about his familiar toys and picture 
books. From the moment that any impairment of 
hearing is even suspected, this tendency of the deaf- 
ened child to cease speaking must be borne in mind 
and combatted in every way. Play games in which 
he must call out ‘‘come,’’ ‘‘already,’’ ‘‘one, two, 
three, look out for me,’’ or other little phrases he 
may have learned and used before he became deaf. 
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Exercise the utmost ingenuity to induce him to keep 
on talking in the same natural, childish fashion that 
was his custom previously. 

The older the child is when his hearing becomes 
impaired the easier it will be to prevent his ceasing 
to speak, but in all cases the utmost vigilance must 
be practised, and the most careful attention paid to 
insisting upon clear and distinct utterance, and es- 
pecially upon the completion of final syllables such 
as ing, ed, pt, ted, etc. Making believe not to un- 
derstand him till he speaks clearly will often help, 
but do not carry it so far as to discourage his ef- 
forts, and so lead him to cease trying to speak. 

The shifting of his method of understanding what 
is said to him from his ears to his eyes can be has- 
tened by special exercises for the purpose. Such 
exercises will be found in subsequent lessons of this 
course. These lessons are arranged to meet the 
necessities of very little children who have never 
learned to speak or to understand language before 
they became deaf. The deaf child who has acquired 
some speech and understanding of spoken language 
before losing his hearing can take up these lip-read- 
ing lessons much more rapidly. He can at once 
begin to be taught to read sentences from the lips, 
but the method of procedure and all that is said about 
the matter in the lessons applies equally to him. 

If the child is so fortunate as to have learned to 
read before deafness occurred, this can be made of 
the utmost service in retaining his speech by having 
him read aloud as much as possible. 

But it will not help him in the acquisition of lip- 
reading to try to read aloud to him, unless it be some- 
thing that he is able to repeat from memory and so 
can follow on the lips because he knows what is being 
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said. To understand a person who is reading aloud 
from a book or newspaper is a very difficult thing, 
far too diffiicult for the little child, or the beginner in 
lip-reading. To attempt it would be time wasted, 
and would have a tendency greatly to discourage the 
child. For years he must acquire his skill in lip- 
reading from practice on the. expressions made nec- 
essary and evident by the actions and experiences of 
his daily life, or that are prepared for him for the 
purpose of teaching. 

If the child is three and a half or four when deaf- 
ness occurs, he should at once enter a special oral 
school for the deaf, if a day-school or a small private 
school is available. If he is younger than this, his 
parents can be guided by all that is said in these les- 
sons for the little child that has never heard. The 
mental maturity and development that have resulted 
from his understanding of language will be a very 
great help to the child and to his teachers. 

A much larger number of deaf children possess 
some degree of sound perception than is generally 
known, and by proper training a much more limited 
ability to hear than is appreciated by most persons, 
including physicians, can be made of great value 
to the deaf child. In very many cases a power of 
sound perception so slight that, if recognized by the 
physician consulted, was considered by him to be 
valueless and therefore ignored, has been made of 
great service in gaining access to the intelligence of 
the child and often in improving both his language 
and his enunciation. 

The ear is the normal avenue of approach to the 
language centers of the brain, and rapid development 
of intelligence is largely dependent upon the acqui- 
sition of language forms. In the entire absence of 
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hearing power it is possible to lead the deaf child 
to a comprehension of language, both spoken and 
written, by means of the eye alone. But the process 
of learning a language is much more rapid, and the 
results more satisfactory, if it can be accomplished 
in harmony with all inherited tendencies and by 
means of brain centers developed in human beings 
through millions of years of experience. 

It is unnecessary to go into the physical and 
psychological reasons for this. It is enough to state 
the facts as discovered by experiment and persistent 
effort. These facts of accomplishment in the devel- 
opment of residual hearing in very deaf children 
and young people have made it evident that no deaf 
child should be deprived of daily auricular training 
until it has been given him for many months. A de- 
gree of sound perception may be possessed by a 
child so slight that, though bright and healthy, he 
reaches the age of seven years without acquiring 
any ability whatever to speak, or even to know that 
there is such a thing as language, and yet by special 
training that child could have been taught to under- 
stand language through the ear and to have ex- 
pressed himself in speech. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence for deaf chil- 
dren of from four to seven to be brought to our 
school, wholly lacking in the power to speak or to 
understand language in any form, who yet pos- 
sessed a degree of residual hearing that enabled us 
within six months to give them a considerable vo- 
cabulary understood by ear and uttered intelligently. 
If these children had received the early training 
provided for in these lessons, they would have en- 
tered school with a vocabulary which they could 
both understand and use. We have had other cases 
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of pupils who have been under instruction for from 
three to twelve years in special schools for the deaf 
who, nevertheless, possessed a sufficient power of 
hearing to learn to comprehend language through 
the ear without assistance from the eye, and whom 
we taught to do this. 

Basing our opinion upon many actual experiences, 
we believe that no deaf child should be considered 
hopelessly deaf till there has been a long-continued 
educational effort to reach his brain through the ear. 
By this we do not mean the series of tests ordinarily 
made by physicians by means of tuning forks, Gal- 
ton whistles, and the other sound-producing mechan- 
isms. While these tests need to be made, and are 
both valuable and desirable, they are not final, and 
are often deceptive in results in the case of young 
children, owing to the difficulty of being sure that 
the child discriminates between perception of me- 
chanical vibration and actual hearing, as well as the 
difficulty of securing a reliable and understanding 
response from the child in the brief time available 
for the test, which is seldom more than an hour, and 
usually much less. Nor do we mean auricular train- 
ing exercises with the Zund-Bourget apparatus, or 
other kindred devices, or by sounds unassociated 
with speech. Such exercises are only useful in 
awakening and developing hearing power. They 
may be used as a preliminary to the educational ex- 
ercises to which we refer, but can never supplant 
them. This distinction is not fully comprehended 
by all physicians and educators. 
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SENSE TRAINING 


Some of the following lessons which contain the 
exercises to be used with the child will have intro- 
ductory matter to be read carefully and considered 
during the time we have asked you to set rigorously 
aside for thought and reading on this subject. There 
_ will be assigned, also, for reading and study from 
time to time in these periods certain books and cer- 
tain articles that have appeared in the Volta Review 
and the American Annals of the Deaf. I would urge 
you to become a subscriber to these magazines, and 
tc purchase as many complete volumes (bound or 
unbound) of them for past years as you feel able to 
afford. The address of the Volta Review is 1601 
Thirty-fifth street, Washington, D. C., and the sub- 
scription price is $3.00 a year for twelve numbers, 
which includes membership in the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. The American Annals of the Deaf is a maga- 
zine issued five times a year at Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., for $2.00 a year. 

The experiences of daily life will gradually de- 
velop the senses of the child, but the deaf child must 
make so much greater demands than the hearing 
child upon the powers of visual observation, com- 
parison, and memory, and later upon the conscious 
muscular control of his speech organs, that it is 
desirable to accelerate and to increase the develop- 
ment of those powers by special exercises. 

Therefore, in addition to the auricular and lip- 
reading exercises, we shall arrange ‘‘sense training”’ 
activities with the aim of assisting and hastening 
the natural maturing process of the senses of the 
deaf child, especially those of sight and touch and 
the memory for the impressions received through 
them. 
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The hearing child controls the arrangement of his 
lips, teeth, tongue, and palate by the sounds that 
result from certain positions. He has no conscious 
thought of putting his tongue or lips in a certain 
position or moving them in a certain way. He 
merely does so because he finds by experiment that 
he can make the desired sounds in that way. His 
ear teaches him when the positions are correct. 

If you ask a hearing boy to put his tongue in a 
certain position that you describe, or show him, he 
will not be able to do so at first. But if you make 
the sound that is associated with that position, he 
will at once imitate the sound and so put his speech 
organs in the exact position you were describing. 
His ear tells him what to do. 

The deaf child cannot tell by sound whether his 
speech organs are in the correct position. He must 
learn consciously to put them where he is told, and 
then to make the sound, and to know how to change 
them until he makes the sound correctly. He must, 
therefore, acquire a better conscious control over 
the muscles that move his speech organs than the 
hearing child needs. 

He acquires this ability through sense training. 
We must give him exercises that will develop his 
power of observing things with his eyes and noticing 
carefully the sensations he receives by touch. We 
must train him to think of the feeling ‘m his body 
when he makes sounds. The child with perfect hear- 
ing never pays any attention to this feeling, nor do 
you, but the deaf ‘child can ‘be taught to get very 
valuable information from the different vibrations 
that different sounds make in his ‘own body, or in 
the bodies of others when ‘they are speaking. By 
teaching him to notice differences and similarities of 
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weight, color, size, shape, and texture, we help him 
to become sensitive to the more subtle differences 
and similarities of sound vibration. When, through 
games and plays, he learns to imitate and follow 
exactly the movements of another person, he is un- 
consciously acquiring the muscular control that later 
will help him to place his speech organs in the re- 
quired positions for uttering words. This is what 
sense training means, and this is what you are doing 
for him when you teach him the simple games and 
exercises of these lessons. 

Sense training means far more than this, how- 
ever. The brain itself develops along with the de- 
velopment of the senses. As you teach him to notice 
and remember through his finger tips and his eyes, 
you are helping him a far greater degree to feel and 
know and understand the world about him. And 
that is how all minds grow. 

JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


[To Be ContTINvED] 


HENRY BELL GILKESON 


In the Annals dated October, 1887, Henry B. Gil- 
keson is mentioned as having been appointed prin- 
cipal of the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind in July of that year to succeed John C. 
Covell, deceased. Exactly a year later we find it 
again mentioned in the same paper that he tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Regents in order to 
resume the practice of law, and that C. H. Hill was 
appointed to fill the vacant position. Hence it is 
without doubt that Mr. Gilkeson is not much known 
in our profession. In fact very little is known of 
his early life, but a good deal can be written about 
him as a man, a lawyer, and a neighbor, but above 
all as a Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Gilkeson was born at Moorefield, W. Va., 
June 6, 1850, and died at Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., September 29, 1921, where he went to spend 
the summer on account of failing health, being a 
sufferer from hay fever for many years. He suf- 
fered a complete physical breakdown about the time 
he received news of his son’s death in the battle 
of the Argonne a short time before the armistice 
was signed. <A week or a little less before his death 
he fell down a flight of porch steps, breaking a 
number of bones, and thus hastening his end. His 
funeral was held on the anniversary of the death 
of his son, the second of October. 

He was a graduate of Hampden-Sydney College 
in Virginia, and was admitted to the bar in his early 
twenties. Like most of our prominent men, he made 
his start in life as a school teacher, and later as 
county superintendent of schools. He was secretary 
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of the Board of Regents for several years, and this 
position gave him opportunities to observe the work 
of the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind. It was 
but natural for the Board to offer him the position 
of principal as noted above. He accepted it on the 
condition that the Board take time to hunt a suitable 
person to succeed the late Mr. Covell. He was edu- 
cated for the law and had formed such a liking for 
it that he had made up his mind to follow the career 
of a lawyer. Indeed, he made a great success of it 
and won the complete confidence of his clients. 

In the summer of 1888 a convention of teachers of 
the deaf was held in New York City and the Board 
delegated Mr. Gilkeson to attend it and offer the 
position to the best person he could find either in 
attendance or recommended by friends in attend- 
ance. The offer was tendered to C. H. Hill, who 
was then an instructor in the Maryland School for 
the Deaf. Upon his return and recommendation, 
Mr. Hill was appointed to fill the vacant position. 
Mr. Gilkeson never lost interest in the schools and 
always had occasion to watch everybody from the 
schools go to and fro past his office on Main Street 
two squares from the schools. He used his influence 
in various ways to help the schools as an attorney, 
member of the state legislature, and friend. There 
was more than one occasion when he showed more 
than ordinary moral courage in criticizing and hold- 
ing up the management and the conduct of several 
persons connected with the schools after Mr. Hill 
was retired through underhanded work on the part 
of politicians. It is problematical even to this day 
whether or not Mr. Gilkeson would have weathered 
the storm which followed if he had chosen to remain 
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at the head of the schools long instead of practising 
law. He always maintained the belief that no one 
but one who has a knowledge of signs could conduct 
a school for the deaf as it should be. He found that 
as the peculiarities of the deaf became better known 
he did not get satisfactory results through inter- 
preters in spite of the fact that some of his hearing 
teachers and officers were well versed in the sign 
language. It will be remembered that in the old 
days the principal was everything—elerk, -book- 
keeper, steward, judge of ‘‘gray matter’’ in the 
schoolrooms, and so forth, while now most of the 
schools have a force of office assistants to relieve 
the superintendent or principal of unnecessary work, 
and even to attend to the correspondence. The mul- 
tiplication of offices led outsiders with no knowledge 
of the deaf to gain the idea that one with business 
ability, coupled with political influence, could run 
schools for the deaf on the same plan as corpora- 
tions. Thus politics was injected into our schools. 
Mr. Gilkeson never failed to show his disgust and 
chagrin from time to time when persons entered our 
profession without any previous preparation and 
training. 

He lived in Romney nearly all his life and was 
interested in almost all public affairs as a leader, 
officer, and stockholder. He was the dean of the 
Hampshire county bar. His learning, ability, and 
integrity were recognized in the various courts in 
which he practised. As a counselor he was safe, 
careful, painstaking, and always conscientious. As 
a criminal lawyer he defended the interests of his 
clients with all his energy, never however beyond 
the bounds of honor or of the ethics of his profes- 
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sion. His courtesy to the court, to his associates 
at the bar, and to witnesses was always such as to 
place upon him the unerasable stamp of ‘‘gentle- 
man.’’ His decisions were always based on one 
proposition—the right. He was not aggressive. He 
was unobtrusive in manner, but firm as a rock in his 
conception of duty. It was a blessed privilege for 
any young man to have been associated with him, 
and to have been influenced by him as one was bound 
to be. 

Peace be to the Honorable Henry B. Gilkeson, 
instead of Superintendent Henry B. Gilkeson. 


CHARLES D. SEATON, 
Instructor in the West Virginia School, 
Romney, West Virginia. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


California School—Among the school items appearing 
in the September number of the Annals, was a note regard- 
ing the new system of management governing this school, 
The California Schools for the Deaf and the Blind are not, 
as was then stated, under the direction of the State Board 
of Education with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as executive officer, but they are, in common 
with the state normal schools and other state educational 
institutions, placed under a new department of the govern- 
ment of the State of California to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Education. The executive officer of this depart- 
ment is called the Director of Education, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is ex-officio Director of Edu- 
eation. Mr. Will C. Wood is the present incumbent. 


Colorado School.—The exterior of the new gymnasium 
for which the late Dr. Argo had laid such careful plans 
is nearing completion. Almost all of the stonework is done, 
and the carpenters are now at work on the roof. The 
present estimate of the cost of the gymnasium when com- 
pleted and equipped is about $110,000. 

The school has been unusually fortunate in retaining the 
members of its faculty, there being only two changes from 
that of last year. Miss Myrtle Collatt, of New Mexico, 
takes the place of Miss Alice M. Alcorn, who has gone to 
the San Francisco Day-School. As the upper classes in 
the department for the deaf were somewhat congested, a 
new teacher has been appointed to assist there, Miss Amy 
Snider, formerly of the Illinois and Minnesota schools. In 
the domestic department, Miss Edith McLean takes the 
position of housekeeper. 


Florida School.—The first Primary Building, one of four 
to be erected; is soon to be completed. This building will 
take care of about twenty children who are to be trained 
exclusively by oral methods, It is to contain dormitories, 
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dining room, schoolrooms, and everything that goes to 
create an atmosphere of harmonious school and home life. 
When completed and furnished, this building will have 
cost $75,000. The contract for the construction of a second 
primary building will probably be arranged for in the near 
future. 

Hon. P. K. Yonge, formerly a member of the Board of 
Control for a good many years, has been appointed by 
Governor Hardee to serve once more on that body. Mr. 
Yonge, who is very prominent in state activities and also 
greatly interested in this school and its welfare, will again 
assume the chairmanship of the Board. 

A number of new teachers have been engaged for the oral 
department of the school: Miss Nancy Buchanan and Miss 
Lillian Rose from the Virginia School; Miss Marie P. Orr, 
from the Lancaster (Pa.) Day-School; Mrs. Laura Crosby, 
from the Wisconsin School; Miss Rachel Hill, from the 
Utah School; Miss Alice King, from the Oklahoma School ; 
and Miss Georgia Springer, from the Ontario School. Miss 
Elizabeth L. Moss, who was graduated last June from 
Gallaudet College, ‘has charge of the domestic science 
classes. 


Gallaudet School.—Miss Moffett Bell, from the Arkansas 
Institute, has been added to the corps of instructors. 


Georgia School.—The School Helper for October 10, 1921, 
has this to say regarding the manner in which the pupils 
of this school are assembled at the close of the summer 
vacation : 


The opening of a session of the Georgia School for the Deaf differs 
perhaps from that of any other State in the fact that the parents 
bring the pupils not to the school but to the capital of the State, 
where the principal, assistant principal, and other officers meet them. 
A special train of four coaches brings the pupils to the school at Cave 
Spring, which is a hundred miles away from the capital. Thus few 
of the parents ever see our school, and we see at Cave Spring almost 
none of the pangs of parting natural to the separation of parents 
and children. 
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Improved Instruction—In the industrial department 
tailoring has been discontinued and industrial drawing re- 
introduced. In all other respects the general policy of the 
school continues the same. 

Miss Adelaide H. Pybas, who has done notable work 
along the line of rhythmic training for deaf children, and 
who was head teacher of the primary grades, resigned at 
the close of the school year to retire from the profession. 
Miss E. Frances Hancock, a teacher in the institution, 
takes Miss Pybas’ place as head teacher of primary grades. 

Vacancies in the staff of instructors of the literary de- 
partment have been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Evelyn G. Davis, formerly of the New York Institution, 
and Mr. Harry H. Huneke, B. 8. 

The class of teachers-in-training consists of the following 
members: Miss Gladys Gifford, of Rome, N. Y., Miss Mary 
W. Robinson, of Newington, Conn., Mrs. Mira E. Talmage, 
of Schenectady, N. Y., and Miss Gertrude Wildt, of Scran- 
ton, Conn. 


Kansas School.—At the close of the last school year it 
was planned to effect a number of improvements in the 
buildings and on the grounds of the institution. But owing 
to the shutting off of the water supply the day after school 
closed, the repair work was held baek a full month. Despite 
this handicap, some greatly desired changes were made. 
A new concrete floor was laid in the cabinet shop as well 
as one in the basement of the main building. Several 
rooms were painted, and an entire stairway on the boys’ 
side was torn down in order to utilize the space to better 
advantage. Each floor now has an individual washroom 
and lavatory. Three new wooden floors were put in on 
the boys’ side. It is next contemplated to give the roofs 
a thorough overhauling. 

The school opened Wednesday, September 7, with a 
rather large enrollment. Thirty-five new children have 
been registered, of whom 25 are beginners. There were 
210 pupils in the school last year, but it is now probable 
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that that total will be exceeded this year. It is known 
that there are between 275 and 300 deaf children in the 
State of Kansas, and it is hoped to get into school as 
many of these as possible. 

The last legislature was quite liberal in its apropriations, 
which has given this school the opportunity to employ 
three additional teachers. Where there formerly were 
about twelve pupils to every class of beginners, there 
now are only six or seven pupils. 

The new members of the teaching staff this year are: 
Miss Andria J. Granger, from the South Dakota School; 
Miss Winnie Thompson, from the Mississippi School; Miss 
Zella A. Harner, from the Nebraska School; Miss Dorothy 
Long, from the California School; Miss Vivian Starbird, 
from the Wright Oral School; and Miss Josephine Wash- 
ington, from the Oklahoma School. Miss Ruth Wilson 
is in charge of physical education for the deaf girls, and 
Miss Mabel I. Pearson, from the Iowa School, in charge 
of the domestic science department. 

All the boys above the age of twelve are taking the course 
in military training. There are now about 75 in the daily 
drill. Each boy possesses two outfits, one for school use, 
and the other for dress oceasions. A set of guns which 
has been ordered for the company is expected shortly. 

The cabinet shop is equipped with six new machines 
amounting to $5,700. Each machine has an individual 
motor, and thus can be handled independently of the others. 

Mrs. A. C. Thorne, who has charge of auricular training 
in the primary grades, now has twenty-six pupils under 
instruction. In addition to this, each teacher in the begin- 
ning classes is held responsible for the auricular work of 
her own pupils. It has been found that practically 50 
per cent of the twenty-five new pupils possess some degree 
of sound perception or residual hearing. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Mattie L. Robinson, a teacher 
in the oral department, has been granted leave of absence 
for the present year, and Mrs. Josephine Guerrant has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 
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Mamitoba School.—All the teachers in this school were 
granted increases in salaries toward the close of the last 
term, retroactive from the beginning of the fiscal year. A 
new schedule has been agreed to, with salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to $2,000. The entire staff of teachers of last 
year has been reéngaged for this term. Everyone here is 
looking forward to the occupation of the new school build- 
ings after the Christmas vacation. 


Missouri School.—Mr, Grover C. Farquhar, formerly an 
instructor in the Oklahoma School, has joined the staff as 
a teacher and editor of the school paper, the Record. 

The school now has, for the first time in its history, a 
deaf-blind pupil, named Ernest Smith, who is a bright 
attractive lad of 13 years. Miss Rose Alcorn, one of the 
teachers in the oral department, who has been in St. Louis 
at the State School for the Blind familiarizing herself with 
methods of educating the blind, will be his special teacher. 


Montana School.—This school at present has the largest 
enrollment in its history. Miss Hilda Miller, from the 
Arkansas Institute, has taken the place of Miss Etta Miller, 
who resigned. 


New York Institution—lIn response to an almost uni- 
versal demand, all pupils who live within reaching distance 
of home are permitted leave of absence from Saturday 
morning to Sunday evening. 

The following changes in the teaching staff were made. 
Miss Harriett C. Hall and Miss Prudence E. Burchard 
have retired and availed themselves of the State Pension 
Fund. Miss Mildred A. Groht and Miss Evelyn G. Davis 
left to accept positions in schools for the deaf elsewhere. 
Miss Mildred E, Caswell has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence. Miss Gertrude Sheehan resigned to enter the 
service of the United States government in reconstruction 
work. Mr. Clayton S. Smith has given up his work to 
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devote himself to personal affairs. To fill these vacancies 
the following appointments were made: Miss A. Edna Shir- 
ley, for several years an instructor in the Hartford School ; 
Miss Cecelia E. Otis, a teacher of ability and experience 
in the Michigan and Minnesota schools ; Miss Constance Hil- 
dreth, from the Normal Department of Gallaudet College; 
and Miss Katherine L. Andrews, from the Normal School 
of Gymnastics, New Haven, Conn. 


North Dakota School.—During the summer a number of 
changes were made to improve the industrial department. 
A sewing machine was added to the shoe shop and ten iron 
stands installed at benches along the well-lighted portions 
of the room. The barber shop was fitted up with two bar- 
ber chairs and a long mirror, so that now the boys may get 
instruction in the tonsorial art two hours in the afternoon 
twice a week. A new eylinder press has been set up in the 
printing shop, together with a power paper cutter. 

The school opened its sessions on September 14 with an 
enrollment of 68 pupils. By October 1, the total had reach- 
ed 98. By the end of October, the number of pupils had 
risen to 113. 

At the close of the last school year Mrs. Sartor resigned 
to return to the Missouri School, and Miss Emeline Grow 
also to teach in another school. To fill the positions thus 
made vacant, Miss Caryl L. Price, Miss Blanche W. Roeser, 
and Miss Ollie M. Burgum, all three teachers of experience 
in public schools, were appointed. 


Ohio School.—The enrollment this term is the largest it 
has been in many years, there being at present 509 pupils 
in attendance, with seven more on the list. This has com- 
pelled the appointment of two extra teachers for the in- 
troductory grade, Miss Ruth Price in the oral department 
and Miss Dorothy Durrant, a student at Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the past two years, in the manual department. 
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Virginia School.—At the close of the last session, two 
teachers, who had long been identified with this school and 
who have served it faithfully, retired from the profession. 
Mr. C. H. Williams, who, though deaf, has been a teacher 
of oral classes for a number of years, has given up his 
work in order to enter the ministry. Mr. S. C. Jones, long 
a teacher at this school, has retired from teaching to take 
charge of his own farm near Lynchburg, Va, Mr. Jones 
has been in poor health for a number of years, and felt 
that classroom work constituted a strain that he could not 
longer endure. Both he and his wife were faithful teachers, 
and are beloved by those who know them. 

Among the new teachers are Miss Edith Cottrell, Miss 
Caroline Douthitt, and Miss Emily Sterck, all of whom 
taught last year in the Tennessee School; Miss Ethel Mur- 
ray and Miss Lillian E. Russell, from the Iowa School ; Miss 
Elizabeth Goodloe, from the Clarke School; Miss Margaret 
Burns, from the Lexington Avenue School; Miss Phyllis 
Ennis, from Scranton, Pa.; and Miss Miriam Ross, who was 
graduated last year from William Smith Coilege, Geneva, 
N. Y. Mr. R. H. Bear, who was trained at the Virginia 
Polytechnie Institute, and who saw service overseas as ser- 
geant in the A. E. F., has charge of agriculture and mili- 
tary tactics. Miss Ross will teach domestic science, and 
Miss Mable Massey, a teacher with public-school ex- 
perience, is in charge of courses in sewing and dressmaking. 

Miss Elizabeth Knowles, of Staunton, whose grandfather 
was for many years a teacher in this school, is taking the 
teachers’ training course under the direction of Miss Musa 
Marbut, Supervising Principal of the Department for the 
Deaf. Miss Lucie Lewin, who was trained at Boston and 
Mt. Airy, has been appointed assistant to Miss Marbut, 
and has general supervision over classes of the second and 
third grades. 

Mr. 0. W. McInturff, a former graduate of this school, 
and later of Gallaudet College, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in the printing departments of several of the best 
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schools in America, has succeeded Mr. Jones in charge of 
the printing office. During the summer, he took a course 
of intensive training in linotype operation at the New 
Jersey School, and later at the linotype factory. The new 
Model 8 linotype, under his direction, with a Model 1 
machine for practice, is being utilized for a large part of 
the printing work now being done. 

Miss Sterck has been put in charge of the school library, 
and is cataloging it, using the American Library Associa- 
tion materials and methods. Special effort is being made 
to encourage reading in the school. 

Under the direction of Misses Woolslayer, Ross, and 
Sterck, and Messrs. Lewellyn and MelInturff, a literary so- 
ciety has been organized for the deaf pupils, and the work 
has started most favorably. 

During the vacation period extensive repairs about the 
school were made, and the woodwork painted throughout, 


greatly improving the appearance of the institution. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—We are confronted 
with the sad duty of recording the passing of another 
leader in the councils of our profession. On October 17, 
1921, oceurred the death of the superintendent of this 
school, Dr. William N. Burt. Pneumonia was the cause, 
the end coming after an illness of only a few days, as 
Dr. Burt had been in poor health for some time, Pos- 
sessed of a kind and mellow personality, Dr. Burt made a 
deep impression upon all who knew him. As an educator, 
he stood in the forefront, for almost a third of a century 
giving distinguished service as superintendent of this 
school, 

The choice of Mr. A. C. Manning, for the past two 
years assistant to Dr. Burt, as the new executive of the 
school, is a happy one. In every respect, Mr. Manning 
measures up to all the standards of a successful educator 
of the deaf. 
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Wright Oral School_——The new school year began on 
October 4, with a full attendance of teachers and pupils. 
The enrollment is made up of pupils from nineteen different 
states and three provinces of Canada. 

A course in domestic science has been added this year, 
the work being in charge of Mrs. E. R. Ross, who, until a 
short while ago, was one of the heads of the Department of 
Household Arts in the New York City schools, 

The following have been added to the faculty: Miss 
Maggie Neel Proctor, formerly of the Colorado and Texas 
schools; Miss Marcia L. Leach, from the Franklin High 
School, Baltimore; Mr. Winfield S. S. Hartmann, from 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis; Mr. Miles E. Marsh, jr., 
from the Asheville Normal School, North Carolina; Miss 
Katherine Hearst, from the Mystic Oral School; and Miss 
Sarah Irvine, formerly a teacher in this school. 
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Report on the Condition of the Philippine School.—The 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the Director of Education 
in the Philippine Islands, for the year 1920, incluaes a 
very brief account of the status of the school for the deat 
and the blind in Manila. In December, 1920, that scliool 
was caring for 75 pupils; but the report does not indicate 
how many of this number were deaf children. This was 
an increase of 19 over the corresponding number for De- 
cember of the previous year, As a result, the school dor- 
mitories were so cramped that many who applied for ad- 
mission had to be turned away. To relieve this condition, 
a new building for the school has been authorized, to be 
located a short distance out of Manila in Pasay, Rizal, and 
which, it is estimated, will cost more than 200,000 pesos, 
or about $100,000 in American currency. 


New Home of the Catholic Institution at Montreal.— 
L’Ami des Sourds-Muets, October, 1921, brings news of 
the formial opening by a public benediction on October 23 
of the new home of the Catholic Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
of the province of Quebec, at 3600 Boulevard St. Laurent, 
Montreal. A picture of the building shows a magnificent 
four-story strueture with two imposing wings and a bedu- 
tiful Ionie portico that graces the central portion. 


Wiletia Huggins.—In a well-written article, ‘‘An Amaz- 
ing Blind Girl Who Hears by Touch and Sees by Smell,’’ 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal for'November, 1921, Forrest 
Crissey tells of the remarkable accomplishments of Willetta 
Huggins, a deaf-blind girl at the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind at Janesville. Although she lost both sight and 
hearing only a short time ago, this girl displays an aston- 
ishing ability, according to the report, in distinguishing 
objects and recognizing colors by the sense of smell. That 
part of the article dealing with her history is as follows: 
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When found by the field agent for the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind, Willetta was living with her grandmother, Mrs. E. H. Hyde, 
at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, who was making a brave attempt to 
eare for her, together with two older sisters and a younger brother. 
When she entered the state school, September 8, 1915, she was ten 
years of-age. Although she had attended the public schools of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, she had been unable to get beyond the second 
grade. Her teachers there at first attributed her inability to learn 
to a natural mental dullness or ‘‘stupidity.’’ Finally, however, the 
fact was forced upon one of her teachers that the child’s sense of 
sight was defective. This handicap increased steadily until she was 
found by the field agent for the Wisconsin School for the Blind. 

She had been in that school only a short time when the careful 
observation of its trained teachers developed the fact that her hearing 
was also defective. In spite of all that could be done for her by 
the best treatment available, her two manneenge made steady and 
discouraging progress. 

‘*T wish to make it clear,’’ declared Superintendent Hooper, ‘‘that 
every possible means was exhausted to prevent Willetta from sinking 
into total deafness and blindness. 

‘* While she could both see and hear a little we did our utmost to 
fortify her against complete loss of hearing and sight by teaching her 
everything possible which might prove a mitigation of the condition 
toward which she was rapidly moving. But we found her decidedly 
a dull pupil, unreceptive and inclined to be morose and sullen. All 
efforts to arouse her interest in anything were futile. 

‘*Sometimes it seemed to her teachers, I am afraid, as if her 
ease was rather hopeless and her disposition such as to make any 
work with her unpleasant as well as discouraging. Her unhappy 
mental condition grew worse as her hearing and her sight diminished. 
About the only thing which she seemed to like to do was to sew; she 
became fairly proficient in this. 

‘*In October of 1919 she became totally deaf. One year later, her 
eyes became entirely sightless. The week following the total oblitera- 
tion of her vision was a period of intense despondeney to Willetta 
and one of great sympathetic strain on all of us who were associated 
with her. 

‘¢Tn the summer of 1920 Willetta had come in contact with a Miss 
Smith, then a teacher in the Day-School for the Deaf in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, who took a warm interest in her and urged her to adopt 
the Helen Keller method of getting the spoken word by laying her 
hand on the lips of the speaker. 

‘¢Her answer to this suggestion was: ‘No; I don’t like to touch 


people’s lips or noses.’ 
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‘In April, 1920, Willetta received a call from a Miss Bell, then 
employed as a private teacher of a deaf boy in Janesville. We told 
her of the girl’s antipathy to any attempt at practising Helen Keller’s 
method of placing a hand on the lips of the person with whom she 
wished to talk. Instantly, in the sign language, Miss Bell told 
Willetta of the case of a deaf and blind girl who was able to under- 
stand what people said by placing her hand firmly on top of the head 
of the person speaking. Miss Bell explained to Willetta that speak- 
ing caused a vibration of the bones of the one talking and that 
probably these vibrations would be even more distinctly felt at the 
throat than at the top of the head. 

This conversation was rather indifferently received by Willetta, 
and she seemed disinclined to give it any test. In short, she preferred 
to depend upon the sign language for her communication so long as 
she couid ‘see a hand before her face.’ 

‘*This brings us to the most dramatic moment of Willetta’s life, 
about a week after she had slipped into the abyss of total blindness 
and utter despondency. That week will long be remembered here in 
the institution. The sympathetic strain which we were all under 
and the apparent futility of all our efforts to relieve the girl’s despair 
made the outlook decidedly dark for all of us. The other girls in 
the school felt this sympathetic strain keenly and did their utmost 
to relieve it. In every possible way they threw an atmosphere of 
comradeship about Willetta and were with her almost constantly. 

‘*Suddenly one morning a teacher with whom I was talking ex- 
claimed: ‘Look at Willetta. Can’t you see the change in her face, 
even at this distance?’ 

‘*Tt is rather difficult to tell how deeply I was moved at the sight 
which met my eyes. A little distance away from us stood Willetta 
with her fingers on the throat of one of her girl companions. In 
place of the look of black despair which had settled upon her face 
since she had become totally blind, was a look of animation and eager 
interest. As I walked toward her she broke into a girlish giggle. 
That just about brought the tears to my eyes. I knew that she had 
found the way out of her deep abyss of silence and despair. 

‘*When I reached her side I took her hand and placed it at my 
own throat. Then, in an ordinary conversational tone, I asked her: 
‘Willetta, who is talking to you?’ 

‘*Without any hesitation whatever she answered: ‘Why, Mr. 
Hooper.’ 

‘At once we tried a series of experiments which developed the 
fact that she could understand almost as distinctly by placing her 
hand on the top of my head, on my chest, or at the back of my neck 
as she could by resting her fingers on my vocal cords at the throat. 
From that instant the girl became a changed being. Her moroseness 
fell from her; in place of extreme despondency she became possessed 
of genuine cheerfulness, 
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‘‘What. was still more amazing, her mentality appeared to have 
undergone an equally radical change; instead of being slow, dull, 
and. mentally resistant, she was quick, eager, and interested in almost 
everything which was said to her. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
this mental and dispositional change in Wiletta. To my thought it is 
too important, in relation to others who are or may. be similarly 
afflicted, to be passed without special comment. From being dull, 
stolid, unhappy, and rather stubborn she quickly developed into. a 
very keen, active, cheerful, and willing girl. We now regard Willetta 
as one of the brightest pupils ever trained in the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind. To my mind our experience with Willetta is bound to 
be of great scientific and humanitarian benefit to the world. It offers 
conclusive proof, as I see it, that many children have been made to 
suffer most unnecessarily because of the blundering of parents and 
teachers. In other words, I am convinced that there are many pupils 
in.the public schools of this country who are considered stupid, willful, 
and bad-tempered simply because their physical condition is not recog- 
nized by those who are responsible for their care and development. 

‘*The case of Willetta seems to me a clear demonstration of the 
fact. that the important thing is to see that every child has some 
clear, open, and perfectly functioning line of communication with 
those about him; that to an. unrealized degree the senses of sight, 
hearing, touch; and smell are interchangeable; that the senses of 
touch and smell are capable of giving a far wider contact and com- 
munication with life than we have thus far believed them to be. Put 
it this way if you like: The essential requisite for the happiness and 
development of every human being is free, open, and unhampered 
communication with others. Willetta’s experience has proved, it seems 
to me, that when the two lines of communication universally. depended 
upon. to furnish that contact are ‘down’ and ‘dead’ other lines are 
still open to them as very serviceable substitutes. 

‘*Probably no person has witnessed a demonstration of Willetta’s 
remarkable ability to make the senses of touch and smell serve her as 
substitutes for hearing and sight without an inward challenge of the 
statement that she is totally deaf and blind. Therefore I am anxious 
to cover this: point completely. She has been subjected to the most 
searching and conclusive tests both as to her hearing and her sight. 

‘¢Through ignorance of our subject we have wasted at least three 
or four years. of Willetta’s life. For five years we tried to educate 
her through the senses of hearing and sight, both of which were 
deficient, and we considered her subnormal because of our own blun- 
dering. When she showed us our mistake by: beginning to get her 
knowledge through a perfect sense, the.most delicate one which any 
human being possesses, we found that instead of being: subnermal she 
was a wonderful child, keen, bright, happy, and tractable. Naturally 
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this experience has raised a question: ‘How many unfortunate people 
in this world have been retarded in their development because their 
teachers, their parents, and they themselves have depended upon a 
defective sense instead of a perfect one as a means of contact and 
education?’ Of course, it is as yet too early in the study of this case 
to determine how far our findings can be applied to others, but we 
hope before another year goes by to work with another girl, perhaps 
with two or three of them, with defective hearing and sight. 

“*T have been repeatedly asked if the element of mental telepathy 
may not play a part in Willetta’s ability to understand through the 
sense of touch and to tell colors through the sense of smell, Without 
any consideration of the claims of mental telepathy, the answer to 
this question seem to be found in the fact that she understands 
nothing of what is said to her unless she catches some part of the 
bone structure of the speaker or holds some resilient object, like a 
piece of wood or metal, resting on that structure. Like most others 
who have come in contact with this remarkable girl, I have been 
curious to know whether the impression which she receives through 
the sense of touch is precisely the same as that which she used to 
receive through her ears when her hearing was at the best, or whether 
this impression has to be translated by her into words. She tells me 
that she doesn’t exactly hear with her fingers, but that she gets 
sensations that somehow mean words to her. She is apparently unable 
to make any explanation of the precise process by which she translates 
these vibratory sensations into words. Certainly she has had no 
instruction in that art; it is wholly an intuitive process. This avenue 
of understanding is, with her, closely parallel to direct hearing; other 
wise she would not enjoy music as she does. Apparently she gets a 
keen pleasure from placing her hand on the piano wher it is played.’’ 

Because the human mind is happiest when occupied with useful 
employment, a vocational future is planned for this remarkable girl. 
Just what it will be or what line it will follow will not be determined 
until her education has progressed much beyond its present limit. 
Great care will be exercised in the choice of the special teacher who 
will shortly be selected to give exclusive attention to the problems of 
her development. At present Willetta finds her chief vocational 
interest in sewing. Her use of the sewing machine is almost as deft 
and unhesitating as that of an experienced operator having unim- 
paired eyesight. With pride she showed me a silk dress on which 
she had done the sewing aside from those changes required in the 
process of fitting. 

However, it would seem natural to assume that her amazingly acute 
sense of smell may prove to be the deciding factor in her vocational 
placement. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN Dutton WRiGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY GRACE M. BEATTIE 


Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 80¢ per copy. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street Denver, Colorado 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartrorp, ConNnEcTICUT 


A Course IN ENGLISH FoR In SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OHIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised................+06- 60¢ 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades................. 60¢ 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor.. 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades... 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. 

Published by the State ScHooL For THE Dear, Columbus, Ohio 
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‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SwkET. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarDs, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘*STORY READER, No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORY READER, No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A, 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY ’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Jonn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70e. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 


By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANS’’ 


By Grace M. Beatti£, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 


‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 


By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINnsoN, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeEMortTeE, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 
$1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 


CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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